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HROUGHOUT the centuries, the story 

of Jesus has brought inspiration and sub 
lime happiness to untold millions. Its divine 
message is forever new, everlastingly beauti- 
ful. It has been often told, but perhaps the 
most inspiring and accurate version ever 
written, outside of the Bible itself, is this 
new masterwork by Fulton Oursler. Simply 
and reverently, everywhere true to the Gos- 
pels, he faithfully unfolds the timeless 
story, bringing Jesus and those whose lives 
were entwined with His wonderfully close 
to you. Here, indeed, is a reading experi- 
ence to be deeply enjoyed and cherished 
forever by every member of your family. 

Since publication, “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told” has climbed steadily 
on the best-seller lists of America. It 
has been praised by everyone who has 
read its exciting pages. Now, to intro- 
duce you to the Family Reading Club, , 
you are invited to accept the beautiful 
DeLuxe Edition pictured here ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Yes, you pay nothing 
now, nothing later; you are not obli- 
gated to join anything. Read the de- 
tails of this unusual offer below; then 
mail the coupon! 


WHY THE FAMILY READING CLUB MAKES THIS OFFER 


HE Famity ReapinGc CLuB 

was founded to select books 
for the whole family — books 
which are worthwhile, interest- 
ing and entertaining without 
being sensational. Each month 
our Board of Editors selects 
one book from among the many 
submitted by publishers—the one 

k it can recommend most enthusiastically 
to members. These are always books that can 
be read with pleasure by every member of the 
family—books that can be discussed by all, that 
will become prized library volumes. 


How Club Members Save 50% 


If you decide to join the Family Reading Club, 
you will receive the Club’s review of the forth- 
coming selection each month. It is mor necessary 
for a member to accept a book each month—only 
four during an entire year to retain membership. 
And, instead of paying $2.75 to $3.50 for each 
book purchased, members pay only $1.89 each— 
plus a few cents for postage and handling. In 
addition to this great saving, members receive a 
free Bonus Book of the same high quality with 


and shoul 


thirty days 
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FAMILY READING CLUB 
DOUBLE GUARANTEE 
The Club guarantees its books, 


any selection meet 
with your disapproval in any 
way, you may return it within 
for full 


FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, N. Y. 


each four Club selections they 
buy. Including these Bonus 
Books, members thus save as 
much as 50% on the books they 
receive from the Club! 


Send No Money—Just Mail Coupon 


Send no money — just the 
coupon. We will send you your 
copy of the Boxed DeLuxe Edition of ‘The 
Greatest Story Ever Told’ at once, and at the 
same time we will reserve a membership in your 
name. After you have read the story of the 
Family Reading Club, if you wish to cancel your 
reservation, merely tell us so. There is no obli- 
gation on your part to accept membership— 
and whether or not you join, your copy of 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told” is FREE. 

If you believe in a book club which appeals to 
the finest instincts of every member of the fam- 
ily, let us introduce you to the Family Reading 
Club by sending you “The Greatest Story Ever 
Told,” together with the complete story of the 
Club. Mail the coupon now, as the number of 
free copies of this great work to be distributed 
in this way is limited. 
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Mail Coupon Now! f 
Boxed, DeLuxe Edition of , 
“The Greatest Story Ever Told” 


ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 2JRE | 
Mineola, New York ] 
Please send me at once a copy of ‘‘The Greatest Story j 
Ever Told’’ in the DeLuxe Edition absolutely free 
and reserve a membership in the Family Reading Club 
in my name. If I do not wish to join the Club I will 
cancel this reservation within 10 days after receipt of I 
my free book. Otherwise enroll me as a member and 
send me each month a review of the Club’s forthcoming I 
selection, which I may accept or reject as I choose. 
There are no membership dues or fees, only the require- i 
ment—if I join—to accept a minimum of four Club 
selections during the coming twelve months at only J 
$1.89 each, plus postage and handling. As a member 
I will be entitled to a free Bonus Book with each four i 
Club selections I accept. The copy of ‘‘The Greatest 
Story Ever Told’”’ is mine to keep—free—whether ory 
not I join the Club. 
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One what? New light on a favorite passage 


by J. Carter Swaim* 


T Acts 17: 26a, the King James 
Bible reads, “And [God] hath 
made of one blood all nations of 
men.” The Revised Standard Version 
seems much more prosaic: “And he 
made from one every nation of men.” 


“Of one blood” is a phrase which 


_ has been, in the last’ three decades, 
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among the most popular of New 
Testament utterances. Since the First 
World War, men have been search- 
ing for some catch-word which will 
unite people as political organiza- 
tions seem unable to do. Interna- 
tionally-minded Christians have seized 
upon this as the needed expression. 
What better way to stop wars, arma- 
ment races, and national rivalries 
than to get the citizens of every 
country to realize that human beings 


are all “of one blood”? 


It is proverbial wisdom that “blood 
is thicker than water,’ and to get 
men and women to realize their com- 


_ mon origin may preserve the peace 
as oceans have been unable to do. 
It is a truth, too, upon which science 


has 


thrown light. Biologists have 


_ found out that color, like beauty, is 


which practice 
there is no point in trying to extend 
it to blood banks. 
the human blood stream was dra- 


only skin deep, and that exactly the 
same kinds of blood flow in the veins 
of black men, brown men, yellow 
men, white men. Not all blood is 
alike, but the cleavages are on other 
than racial lines. A number of blood 
types are recognized, and a success- 
ful transfusion can take place only 
between persons whose types are not 
incompatible. In those communities 
racial segregation, 


The oneness of 


matically illustrated at sea when an 
Irish sailor gave two pints of blood 
to save the life of a Chinese mess 
boy. 

The application of this truth by 


*Professor of New Testament Literature 


cand Exegesis, Western Theological Seminary, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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missionary doctors has been an effec- 
tive instrument of Christian propa- 
ganda. The life of a young Arab was 
at stake; he could be saved only by 
a transfusion from a healthy man. 
The doctor told the young man’s 
family and asked from which of them 
he .could take the blood. Father, 
brothers, cousins, all refused to give 
the precious substance even for their 
own kin. The doctor saw there was 
only one way of saving the ‘life, and 
he took that way. With a knife he 
opened his own veins and gave his 
own blood to the young man. The 
Arabs were amazed. This was some- 
thing that had never come into their 
lives before. From that day, the doc- 
tor has been able to do with them 
what he will. “This is our brother,” 
they say; “his blood is in our veins.” 

It would therefore be with extreme 
reluctance that we should give up the 
phrase “of one blood”—but if it was 
not originally in the Bible, then give 
it up we must. RSV is an exact 
translation of the Greek words: “he 
made from one every nation of men.” 
From one what? The Greek does not 
specify. Some early commentator de- 
cided that it must be of one blood, 
and he wrote that word in the mar- 
gin. A subsequent copyist, supposing 
it to have been by his predecessor in- 
advertently omitted, wrote it into the 
text, and that is how it got into the 
comparatively late manuscripts which 
were the only ones known to the 
King James translators. It is not 
found in the earlier manuscripts upon 
which RSV is based. In a matter of 
this kind, it is the translator’s duty 
not to make the text read as he 
thinks it should or wishes it did, but 
to pass on the ambiguity. 

Come to think of it, however, the 
original offers room for even grander 
thoughts. It is true that God _ has 
made us all of one blood, but we 
are even more closely related than 
that: He has made us of one family. 
As Paul puts it in Ephesians 3; 15, 


God is “the Father, from whom 
every family in heaven and on earth 
is named.” He has made us of one 
Fatherhood. All our other oneness 
arises out of that! One’s first impres- 
sion of foreign travel is that foreign 
people are very different. But one 
soon realizes that whatever differ- 
ences there may be are quite super- 
ficial. His first impression gives way 
to a lasting conviction that “a man’s 
a man for a’ that,” and that the 
Patagonian and the Presbyterian 
have the same longings and the same 
needs. 

Children have the same games 
throughout the world. Hop-scotch is 
a favorite game with children here 
in America, but one has seen a hop- 
scotch ring on a sidewalk in the 
slums of Edinburgh and also in the 
top-most room of the largest turret 
of an old Crusader castle which now 
houses an Arab village. The Near 
East Relief had in Beirut a camp for 
Armenian refugees. In that camp 
Armenian boys were flying kites and 
Armenian girls making mud pies. In 
a town in Germany one has seen 
boys spinning tops, and rolling hoops 
and playing marbles. In the spring 
one has seen Arab children weaving 
daisy chains, just as children in the 
States were doing that very day. 


Not only do children play the same 
games, but adults everywhere respond 
to the same emotions. Dr. John Mc- 
Neill, the famous Scottish evangelist, 
was asked whether in his travels he 
had noticed any marked difference 
in the character or manners of his 
hearers. “No,” was his answer; “the 
Zulus, to whom I spoke in South 
Africa, through an interpreter, smiled 
and cried at the same points that 
elicit similar expressions from those I 
have addressed in Fifth Avenue.” 


And of course the world’s great lit- 
erature shows how closely akin we all 
are. Nobody thinks of Goethe as a 
German or Dante as an Italian or 
Shakespeare as an Englishman. Their 
thoughts are universal human 
thoughts, and they belong to the 
wide world. When General Chinese 
Gordon was in Africa he inquired of 
one old chieftain if he had ever be- 
fore seen any strangers or foreigners 
in his country, and received the un- 
expected reply, “Why ask such a ques- 
tion? All men are the same.” This is 
because God “made from one every 
nation of men.” 
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THE INTEGRAL PLACE of missionary education in the reli- 
gious education program of the local church; the inter- 
denominational approach to the study of missions,—these 
are concepts now generally accepted among Protestant 
churches. That this has come about during the past gen- 
eration is due very largely to the work and influence of 
the Missionary Education: Movement of the United States 
and Canada. Through this organization leaders of some 
thirty denominations meet regularly to select important 
themes for study in both the home and foreign mission- 
ary areas, and to plan a curriculum to undergird this 
study. The resulting publications, put out under the name 
of the Friendship Press, have been noteworthy for sound- 


ness of approach and attractiveness of presentation. 


Dr. Franklin D. Cogswell has been Educational Sec- 
retary of the Missionary Education Movement since 1917. 
He represents as no one else does this interdenomination- 
al program. His leadership is regarded most highly by all 
who know of it. The International Journal has been for- 
tunate in securing the services of Dr. Cogswell as Guest 
Editor for this special number. He has made a major | 
contribution to it through planning the contents, securing — 
the writers, and editing the manuscripts. The Board is | 
indeed grateful for his devoted and valuable assistance. | 
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yh YEARS 1948 and 1949 were marked by new de- 
velopments int the relationships among our agencies of 
world-wide Christian cooperation. These have a very 
practical bearing on the future program of Christian edu- 
cation in North America as well,as in other continents. 

The founding of the World Council of Churches at 
Amsterdam in 1948 was universally recognized as the 
most significant step toward achieving unity of action 
that Protestants have taken in their four hundred years 
of history. And before the end of 1949 the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International Missionary Council 
united in holding the first conference on the evangeliza- 
tion of a whole region of the world ever to be sponsored 
under such joint auspices. This was the Christian Con- 
ference on East Asia which met at Bangkok, Thailand, 
in. early December. 
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This striking sequence of events in current Christian 
history makes vivid a process that has been going for- 
ward quietly for many years. Our world mission is be- 
coming one mission. Every Christian in every land is a 
part of it. 

In the light of these developments it is being recog- 
nized more clearly each year that we cannot continue to 
break down our thinking about the world Christian mis- 
sion into such nicely separated units as we have used too 
frequently in the past. 

When we have thought at all about “Christian Edu- 
cation Around the World,’ as we are doing in this 
number of the Journal, we have tended to set off in one 
mental compartment what foreign mission boards are 
doing individually and through cooperation to multiply 
the number of Sunday schools in the areas they touch. 
We have seen only dimly the relationship of it all to 
the growth of a church drawing the nations together 
into one fellowship. 
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Similarly, when we have thought about missionary 
education, we have too often slipped into an attitude of | 


mind that is satisfied with completing the requirements | 


of a missionary organization for certain reading or at- 
tendance at society meetings or study groups. If our spe- | 


cial concern is “home” missions, its relationship to the || © 


ecumenical movement now drawing all countries into its | 
stimulating advance may be very shadowy. If it is “for- 
eign” missions, our attention may become so concen- 
trated on the accomplishments and needs of “foreigners” | 
who have gone overseas that what the larger aspects of © 


their work mean for the growth of a church binding |) 


Christians of all races together becomes very shadowy. | 

In this wider perspective there comes into view a new | 
and exciting range of opportunities in Christian educa- | 
tion. In this one great mission we become part of a fel- | 
lowship in which we share the gifts of our companions in | 
Christ through all the earth. 

If we would broaden our contribution to this glorious | 
international commerce to make of it more than the giv- 
ing of money and goods, and would enter unreservedly 
into the exchange of the gifts of mind and spirit, we | 
must direct more thought and study to the environment | 
and the life, the problems and the needs of the churches | 
of other nations—as they must do of ours. In doing this — 
we shall be no less active in throwing our loyal support 
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_ behind every effort to extend the Christian evangel and 
to strengthen all forms of Christian service among all 
peoples. What happens is that we thus enter into a new 
experience of partnership. We discover that “Christian 
Education Around the World” takes in North America. 


| 


| the saints and scholars, the missionaries and _ teachers, 
the servants of social need, the poets and musicians, the 


artists, 


Both faith and will are strengthened as we stretch 
our minds to receive what is freely offered to us from 
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by Frank C. Laubach 


- The work of Dr. Laubach, who has opened the Bible to the whole world, has 
received wide recognition. His program of teaching people to read was be- 
gun through experimentation in his Congregational mission station in the 
Philippine Islands. It was so successful that he was soon called on to go to 
other countries and help other missionaries make up simple, visualized charts 
through which people could quickly learn to read. His “each one teach one" 
plan has spread literacy by geometric progression. There are now literacy 
committees at work in most countries around the world. It is possible that 
in the long view Dr. Laubach's contribution to world Christianity will be seen 
to be the greatest of any one in this generation. Officially he serves as 
Special Counselor and Representative of the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 


EW LITERATES in five conti- 
nents will soon be buying their 


_ second reader. It is an attractive se- 


ries of brightly colored booklets that 
tell the Story of Jesus. East Indians 
will be puzzling out new words in 
Gujerati, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and 
other local languages. In Liberia a 
national literacy campaign commit- 
tee will be publishing Bassa, Gio, Vai, 
and Kpelle versions of this same 
book, while in Sierra Leone new lit- 
erates will read Kono and Mende. 
Belgian Congo new literates will read 
in Kikongo, Otetela and four other 
languages. So, also in Australia, New 
Guinea, Thailand and Korea, Chris- 
tians are using their local versions of 
this book as the second round: of 
their Ladder of Literacy. 


How the book was produced 

The English edition of Story of 
Jesus includes the life and teachings 
of Jesus told very simply in a 1,660 
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word vocabulary. It was written in 
1946 to answer a rising demand 
among Christian churches and mis- 
sionaries all over the world for a 
reader on an adult level, to be used 
as second-stage literature for new lit- 
erates. Our purpose was to give the 
student the best possible introduction 
to the Gospels. We endeavored to 
use a small vocabulary in each lesson 
and to use each new word as it was 
added five or more times and to 
avoid long, involved sentences. The 
word list for chapter one includes 
only the five hundred words the new 
literate has learned in his beginner’s 
primer. This is the first five hundred 
of the Streamlined English Word 
List—that is, the Thorndike-Lorge 
list of one thousand most used Eng- 
lish words plus six hundred and sixty 
additional words found necessary for 
expressing common ideas. 

Until it had been screened through 
seven denominations representing va- 


architects 
claimed for his service among every people. With the 
vision of such a fellowship there comes in truth a dawn- 
ing sense of citizenship in an everlasting city into| which 
is brought “the glory and honor of the nations.” 


and craftsmen whom Christ has 


Franklin D. Cogswell 


General Secretary, Missionary Education Movement 


of the United States and Canada 


rying theological interpretations, the 
manuscript was not considered ready 
for publication. 


We were most fortunate to have 
the opportunity of using as a gift 
many of the Bible pictures owned by 
the David C. Cook Company of El- 
gin, Illinois. Not only did they give 
us four-color cover pictures for front 
and back of twelve booklets, but also 
thirty-seven line drawings for the in- 
side pages. Story of Jesus was pub- 
lished by the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature in 
twelve short booklets so that the new 
literate would feel a sense of real 
accomplishment as he mastered each 
section. He would have been over- 
whelmed at the prospect of reading 
so long a book. 


We sent samples of the English edi- 
tion to missions around the world 
and have been gratified at requests 
for permission to translate it in over 
twenty-five languages. Nearly a score 
are now in print and the others are 
awaiting publication. Many of the 
foreign language editions have been 
granted use of the illustrations we 
used in the English edition. In July 
1949 we shipped 55,000 sets of eight 
four-color covers; they went to Korea, 
Thailand, three provinces of India, 
Belgian Congo, Sierra Leone, Liberia 
and New Guinea. Local groups or 
their home boards paid four cents for 
a set of eight covers and the Com- 
mittee on World Literacy and Chris- 
tian Literature prepaid shipping 
charges. We are now preparing to 
send mats for the thirty-seven line 
drawings used on inside pages of 
Story of Jesus. 

La Aurora press in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina has already printed the 
Spanish “La historia de Jesus” and 
is sending it throughout Latin Amer- 
ica wherever literacy work is in prog- 
ress. In Brazil missionaries are eager- 
ly awaiting the Portuguese version 
being published by the Evangelical 
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The "Each One Teach One" campaign in Korea, as in other countries, 
often results in new converts to Christianity. 


Confederation of Churches. 


Literacy leads to evangelism 

Literacy in these lands has turned 
out to be a rewarding medium of 
evangelism. A teacher as he sits down 
beside his illiterate pupil helping him 
to interpret black marks on a page, 
may become a friend for life. They 
are not teacher and student as they 
read the first primer, but brothers. 
But one day, the illiterate may begin 
to wonder why anyone should care 
enough to teach him to read. He re- 
members all the times he has been 
cheated because he couldn’t read a 
notice or sign. He ‘may even suspect 
that his seemingly friendly teacher has 
some dark purpose. One day after a 
few lessons, he finally blurts out, 
“Why are you taking so much trou- 
ble with me? What am I to you? 
Who’s behind this?” That is the mo- 
ment our teacher has been waiting 
for. Then he can tell his friend that 
Jesus is “behind” him and that Jesus 
wants to be his friend too. And, he 
can show him Story of Jesus, in his 
own language. “Soon, in a few les- 
sons, you can read about this wonder- 
ful Friend. Then, you'll know why 
we are brothers.” 

This is how a typical evangelistic 
campaign is organized. One Sunday 
the pastor asks every literate member 
to pray silently and write the name 
of a neighbor whom he thinks he 
should teach. Then the members are 
told how to teach and are given les- 
sons and the little book of soul win- 
ning witness stories. Each member 
who can, then teaches one non-Chris- 
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tian for a couple of weeks and fin- 
ishes the first book. Then he invites 
him to attend the Sunday morning 
service. There all the students who 
have finished the book receive a 
diploma, and hearty handshakes from 
all the deacons. This may be his first 
appearance in the church. Then the 
pastor announces that the new gradu- 
ates will begin their second book, 
which is the Story of Jesus. 


Each learns in his own tongue 

In Wembo Nyama, Belgian Congo, 
Lorena Kelly, Methodist missionary, 
uses a carefully worked out series of 
stories preparing the students for 
their second reader. Where local re- 
ligious beliefs need a special intro- 
duction to our conception of God 
and Jesus, a few simply written chap- 
ters lead the illiterate to Story of 
Jesus. 

Egypt has had a chance to test our 
Arabic primer and Story of Jesus, 
both published over a year ago. “It 
was a marvelous success in our first 
village last month when twenty-one, 
seven of them adults, were reading 
the life of Jesus after twenty days. 
Soon we hope to see them poring 
over the Word of God with the same 
zest and zeal,” wrote a missionary in 
Upper Egypt. She had just started to 
work in a three month literacy cam- 
paign teaching boys, girls and women 
in the afternoons and men at night 
after their day’s work in the fields. 
She said further, “In order to estab- 
lish the Indigenous Church (and not 
the ‘one-generation’ church) we must 
teach the people to read. Where pas- 


tors cannot be provided, the brethren \) 


who lead the churches should be able 


to lead them in the use of the Scrip- |) 


tures. And in some instances, there 


is not even one who can read his | 


Bible!” . 
The American Bible Society is pub- 
lishing Bible Portions in 


several | ‘ 
American Indian languages, and in | 
Arabic and Spanish. These are actual | 


excerpts from the Bible printed in | ! 
large, readable type and are designed | } 
to lead the new literate from a sec= #9 4 


ond reader to the Bible itself. 


JESUS TU 
_ JETS’KUNSAJ 
UNP’EEL CHAK-IK’AL 


35 Laili’ ti le k’iino’ ts’o’ok u chun- 
k’intale’, ka tu ya’alaj ti’oob: Koo- 
ne’ex maan ti u laak’ u tseel le k’a’- 
naabo’. 

36 Ku ts’o’okol u tuuxta’al le ya’ab- 
kach maakoobo’, kaj bisa’ab ichil le 
cheemo’; yan xan ka’ach tiknal u 
chuukaan mejen cheemoob. 

37 Kaj liik’ unp’eel k’a’amkach ik’, 
ka tu pulaj u kuklil ja’ ichil le chee- 
mo’, bey tuuno’ tan u sen chuupul. 

38 Leti’e’ tan ka’ach u wenel paachil 
tej cheemo’ yook’ol unp’eel k’an-jo’ol. 
Kaj ajsa’ab, kaj a’alab ti’: 2 Jkam- 
besaj, ba’ax a k’aj ti’ wa k buulul? 

39 Kaj liik’, ka tu k’eeyaj le iik’o’, 
ka tu ya’alaj ti le k’a’naabo’: Ma’ 


A page of the New Testament in the 
Maya language of Mexico 


The Ladder of Literacy will lead |) 
to the Word of God and a bright, | 


useful life. But we must make Chris- | 
tian literature available for many | 


thousands around the world. The ma- |” 


terials are prepared in a score of 
languages. Stage I—first primer; | 
Stage II—Story of Jesus; Stage I1I— 
Bible portions; and Stage IV—the 
Bible. We can bring thousands to 
Christ if we get these materials to’ 
the people. Our experience is that an 
increasing number of new literates 
want to join the church. And we 
have a warning. If we don’t provide | 
Christian literature, others will pro-| 
vide non-Christian. It is infinitely | 
harder to win people after they are} 
educated against Christianity. With} 
millions, it is now or never. Will] 
those new literates awake to a Chris- | 
tian way of life? Will the world bless | 
or curse us for having helped them} 
to read? 

With God’s help, Christian mis- | 
sions can open endless horizons to! 
eager new readers. As informed Chris- | 
tians they will help build one world | 
of love and peace. 
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D | by Forrest L. Knapp 


Sunday schools, which began in England, have spread around the world. Some 
of the leaders in other countries are here introduced to their colleagues in 
the United States and Canada. The World Council of Christian Education, 
of which Dr. Knapp is one of the two General Secretaries, is a federation of 
national councils of religious education, including the International Council of 
Religious Education. It serves more than fifty countries. The Autumn, 1949 
issue of the News Bulletin of the World Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, outlines the major activities of that organization. Of spe- 
cial interest is the Convention next summer, to which everyone is invited. 
A way of helping those in other countries to attend is described on page 20. 


ILL YOU TAKE a few min- 

utes to meet some of the Chris- 
tian education leaders overseas? 
Some of them will be coming to the 
World Convention on Christian Edu- 
cation to be held in Toronto, on Au- 
gust 10-16, 1950. All of them are 
well worth your knowing. 


Lord 
Mackintosh 


Lord Mackintosh of Halifax 


Lord Mackintosh has been presi- 
dent of the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education since 1928, but his 
beginning in Christian education was 
in a Sunday school in Halifax, York- 
shire, England, which he says is just 
like tens of thousands of other Sun- 
day schools. On the wall of the 
Sunday school room is a little plaque 
which bears this information: 

“There was once a boy who was 
a scholar in this school and later a 
teacher and he became President of 
the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion.” Says Lord Mackintosh, “Could 
anyone wish for a finer tribute? I 
shall never have anything else half 
as he 4 
Lord Mackintosh’s first touch with 
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the World’s Sunday School Associa- 
tion (as the World Council of Chris- 
tian Education was called until 
1947) was in Glasgow when the 
World Convention was held there in 
1924. At that time he was the young- 
est president the National Sunday 
School Union had ever had. He says 
he went to Glasgow a nationalist in 
Sunday school affairs and returned 
an internationalist. 

Since the beginning of the war, 
Lord Mackintosh has been chairman 
of the National Savings Movement 
of Great Britain. 

You can see and hear Lord Mack- 
intosh in the opening session of the 
Toronto Convention as he calls the 
Convention to order and as he brings 
his presidential message. 


Chester S. Miao, of China 


Dr. Miao’s wisdom and sense of 
humor are an unusual combination, 
although perhaps wisdom requires a 
sense of humor. Back in the 1920’s 


when China was having revolution-° 


ary problems and the Christian forces 
were facing the necessity of making 


Dr. Chester 
S. Miao 


changes in their educational policies, 
Dr. Miao was one of the principal 
advisors who helped his colleagues, 
both Chinese and missionary, to take 
the long view and to reach wise de- 
cisions. I first met Dr. Miao in Chi- 
cago, soon after he became executive 
secretary of the new National Com- 
mittee for Christian Religious Educa- 
tion in 1931. Since then I have seen 
him several times, once in Shanghai 
where I could observe clearly the evi- 
dences of high regard in which his 
colleagues held him. 

Dr. Miao now serves not only as 
secretary of the NCCRE, but also as 
field secretary in East Asia for the 
World Council of Christian educa- 
tion. If political conditions permit, 
he will be in the Toronto Conven- 
tion. 

Setareki Tuilovoni of Fiji 

My first meeting with Mr. Tuilo- 
voni was at the International Mis- 
sionary Council in Canada in 1947. 


Rev. 
Setareki 
Tuilovani 


He was very conspicuous, for he 
was not only tall but his “hair-do” 
was exceedingly unusual to persons 
from other parts of the world than 
Fiji. His hair was long and curly 
and bushy, and yet was cut in a very 
neat shape. The high-school girls 
who were serving the tables at noon 
could not resist the temptation to 
ask for an opportunity to feel his 
hair! He responded with delightful 
good humor. Following the 1947 
meeting in Canada, he went to 
Birmingham to the meeting of the 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion. Since then, he has been in the 
United States in a theological ‘school. 
He is preparing for a post in charge 
of most of the Christian youth work 
after his return to Fiji, when the 
1950 Convention in Toronto is over. 
He will do a big work in the South 
Pacific during the coming decades. 


Gonzalo Baez-Camargo of Mexico 


In 1928 the World’s Sunday School 
Association responded to an appeal 
from Mexico for assistance, and na- 
tional, interdenominational work was 
put on its feet again. Professor Ca- 
margo was selected for the secretary- 
ship. Ever since 1928 he has. been 
active in the circles of the World 
Council of Christian Education and 
has attended its conventions and 
meetings of its governing body. He 
was a member of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of 
Churches prior to the meeting in 
Amsterdam, and he is now a vice- 
president of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and a member of 
the Joint Committee between the 
World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council. 
Among all the evangelical leaders in 
Latin America, there is none so well 
known abroad as is Dr. Camargo, 
and no one in Latin America is more 
highly regarded. His present post is 
that of Secretary of the Committee 
on Literature of the Committee on 
Cooperation, in Latin America. 


Rodolfo Anders of Brazil 


The first big interdenominational 
responsibility which was placed upon 
Rodolfo Anders was a major share 
of the executive responsibility for the 
local committee for the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention held in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1932, and he fulfilled 
the trust with high satisfaction. Later 
he became general secretary of the 
Council of Religious Education, and 
when it was merged with another 
interdenominational body to form the 
present Confederation of Evangelical 
Churches, Mr. Anders was made 


secretary of the enlarged body. There 
are very few, if any, interdenomina- 
tional secretaries who work harder 
than he does. It was a joy to watch 
him 


in a literature conference in 


Rev. 
Rudolfo 
Anders 


oat 


1947 as, with a broad and ready 
smile, and keen insight, he guided 
the work of the conference. In 1947 
he attended the World Conference of 
Christian Youth in Oslo. Following 
that conference, he and his wife had 
a period of graduate study in the 
United States. He is expected in 
Toronto in August, 1950. 


V. M. Koshy of India 


The India Sunday School Union 
was organized in 1876. There was 
only volunteer leadership until after 
the first World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention in 1889, when the delegates 
to that Convention raised enough 
money to provide a missionary to 


give! full-time service as the -secretary- 


of the Union. There followed a suc- 
cession of missionary secretaries un- 
til about six years ago when Rev. 
V. M. Koshy was appointed the first 
Indian secretary of the Union. 


Under his leadership the Union 
has pushed forward to larger achieve- 
ments and services than it had ever 
before known, and has had a growth 
in financial support. 

It is a pleasure to listen 'to Mr. 
Koshy’s polished English with the 
tones and accents which Indians give 


Masuko Otake of Japan 

When Professor Paul H. Vieth of 
Yale University Divinity School went 
to Japan two years ago to serve on 
General MacArthur’s staff in the of- 
fice concerned with religious educa- 
tion, he required an interpreter, and 
Miss Otake was assigned to him. She 
had learned her English during a pe- 
riod of graduate study in New Tes- 
tament in the United States, but in 
order to be the best interpreter she 
could, she set out to read a number 
of books on religious education so 
that Dr. Vieth’s vocabulary might be 


thoroughly familiar to her. Then Wate 


when. I was in Japan for a short | 
time early in 1948, she did most of | 
my interpreting for me. This placed 
her in an unusually conspicuous po- _ 
sition for a Japanese woman, for 
traditionally, Japanese women are far | 
less prominent in Church and public | 
affairs than are women in the United | 
States and Canada. However, she 


was very careful to do everything |) 


she could to avoid offense to tradi- | 
tion, and at the end of her year of 


work with Dr. Vieth, she had made |)» 


a lasting place for herself in the | 
respect of the Christian leaders. 
Since the autumn of 1948, she “has | 


been studying in the United States |) 


toward her Ph. D. degree in religious 
education, and she will remain in > 
North America for the Toronto Con- — 
vention. 


H. Fuglsang-Damgaard of Denmark 


Bishop Fuglsand Damgaard is Pri- 
mate of the Lutheran Church of 
Denmark and a vice-president of the | 
World Council of Christian Educa- | 
tion. Recently he spent several weeks 
in the United States and Canada, | 
especially to meet the Danish Luther- 
ans in the two countries. Just before — 
he sailed back to Denmark, he © 
stopped in the New York offices of — 
the World Council of Christian Edu- 
cation to meet the members of the 
staff. One of the points which he 
most stressed in his talk with us was 
the generosity of Americans and Cana- 
dians and their desire to be of help 
whenever they can. 

Bishop Fuglsang-Damgaard is a 
member of the Central Committee of 
the World Council of Churches and 
is expected in Canada for the meet- 
ing of that Committee which pre- 
cedes, by a few weeks, the world 
Convention. 
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| The Whyside Sunday Schools 


| by Derrick Cuthbert* 


| TTENTION has recently been 
focused upon the Wayside Sun- 
day School Movement of South Af- 


_ rica which has celebrated this year 


the twentieth anniversary of its foun- 


dation. A Wayside Sunday School is, 
as the title implies, a Sunday school 
conducted out-of-doors—on vacant 


tol building plots, in fields, on street 


corners and verandahs. 

Three factors in the main account 
for the development of this form of 
Sunday school work in South Af- 
rica: First is the presence in urban 
areas of great numbers of under- 


_ privileged children, chiefly non-Euro- 
pean, whom the ordinary agencies of 
_ Christian evangelism have failed to 
reach. Second 
-many young Christians of all denomi- 
- nations to launch out into adven- 


is the readiness of 


turous ways of service. And third is 
a settled climate which permits the 


: holding of open-air gatherings all the 


year round, with but few interrup- 
tions because of inclement weather. 

Come with me on a Sunday after- 
noon to Korsten, one of the three 
native locations in the city of Port 
Elizabeth, where our National Sun- 
day School Association has its head- 
quarters. Korsten consists in large 
measure of a huddle of corrugated 
iron huts, a relic of the bad old 
days which the municipality is do- 


ing its best to clear away. In the 
_ meantime, people must live there in 


_ conditions of filth and squalor. It 


is a breeding ground, not only of 


, disease, but of vice and crime. 


A young man and a girl, both 
Europeans, are making their way to 


_) an open patch of ground where 
stands a large tree, 
marks of the last fire that swept 
this area of the location. The man 
carries a piano-accordion; the girl 


still bearing 


/a Bible. Both are teachers in the 
Sunday schools of their own 
churches. This Sunday afternoon 


service is an extra—a service which 


*Director of Christian Education, South 
African National Sunday School Association, 
Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa. 
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is rendered at a time when many 
other Christians, and many other 
teachers, are taking a rest at home 
or by the sea. : 

A third teacher joins them. He 
has just moved up from the senior 
class and it little more than a youth. 
He is learning the ropes and at 
present has little to do except assist 
in leading the singing and give out 
lesson picture leaflets at the end of 
school. (These leaflets, by the way, 
are supplied free to Waysiders by 
the Pass-it-on Department of the 
National Association.) 


Already a crowd of youngsters, all 
Africans, of course, has gathered be- 
neath the tree and others are com- 
ing to join them. They squat down 
on the ground in five or six rows, 
the smallest at the front. The piano- 
accordion is taken from) its case, and 
soon sixty young voices are raised 
in choruses they have learned on 
earlier occasions. There is something 
strangely moving in hearing the fa- 
miliar words under such conditions. 
The smallest ones like the saction 
choruses best. The concentration 
upon their faces as they try to fol- 
low the teacher would do credit to 
a judge. 

Choruses are followed by a simple 
prayer in which the children join 
phrase by phrase. Then more music, 
a short lesson-story, the giving out of 
the leaflets, another chorus, and a 
closing prayer. From start to finish 
the session lasts little over the half- 
hour. In a more sheltered spot the 
attention of the children might have 
been held for a longer time, but this 
place is very exposed and the com- 
ing and going of passersby, coupled 
with the repairing of one of the huts 
close at hand (how corrugated iron 
booms when it is hammered!), pro- 
vide too many distractions for a long- 
er session. 

But, although the school is over, 
the Wayside workers have not fin- 
ished. They tramp half a mile down 
the road and conduct another school 
with a different and larger group of 


kiddies, where the procedure is much 
the same. 

There are Wayside Schools much 
more organized than these, schools 
where the children are separated into 
classes; schools which have attend- 
ance registers and prize-givings, but 
we have seen the work in its begin- 
nings. 

The pupils at these two schools 
are Africans, but I could take you 
to other schools in Port Elizabeth— 
which is the home of the movement— 
where the pupils are of mixed lineage, 
Indians, or Europeans. Some schools 
have two or more races. But what- 
ever the race of the children, their 
needs are obviously the same. They 
know nothing of Jesus or of the love 
of God. For a variety of reasons, 
churches are buildings which they 
would never dream of entering. If 
they are to hear the Gospel, if the 
love of God is to claim and win 
them, it must be through the Way- 
side Sunday School. 

The Wayside Sunday School Move- 
ment, however, must not be thought 
of as in any way indifferent to the 
churches. Many Wayside teachers 
are teaching in European Sunday 
schools, and our aim at headquar- 
ters is to link up the Wayside work 
as much as possible with the estab- 
lished work of the churches and 
schools and of the local Sunday 
school unions. In one or two in- 
stances churches have been formed 
and church buildings opened as a 
result of Wayside work. This is the 
development which we would like to 
see in every case. 

Wayside work at the following 
centers, among others, is now direct- 
ly affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation: Cape Town, Durban, East 
London, Johannesburg, Pietermaritz- 
burg, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria. Out- 
side the Union the work has been 
established at Bulawayo, where there 
are three schools. Thousands of chil- 
dren are being reached who other- 
wise would hear little, if anything, of 
the love of God in Christ. And amid 
all the difficulties of the work, and 
there are many, the hearts of the 
workers are uplifted as they see chil- 
dren responding to this message. 


The first Wayside school, a class 
of six children, was conducted by 
Alan Aikman, a Methodist postman, 
in August 1909. The work has been 
growing ever since. 


— 


A Bible teacher in China 
has attracted a group of | 
children who are fasci- 
nated by the story he is 
reading. 


Karen children in Burma build a Bible story in felt. Children in a Christian kindergarten in Japan. 


A Sunday school ‘class at El Trinidad Church, Santiago, Chile. 
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ina 
A Sunday school class in 
ck the Philippine Islands. 


] Religious Aidcation round as Whrld 


Pictures by courtesy of E. T. 
Culver, Methodist Prints, Ameri- 
can Bible Society, Presbyterian 
Foreign Board, and Edna Poole. 


\ primary class at Ah- 
nagar, India, studies 


le stories with the help 
pictures. 


Christan Young iz cople 


in Japan 


The work camp movement gives youth an 
opportunity to challenge the church to 
more effective service 


by Hallam Shorrock* 


ECENTLY a girl student in a 

Christian college in Japan was 
asked why Communism had made 
such great advances in her school. 
She replied: 

“Today most college students are 
trying desperately to keep up with 
school work, while working long 
hours at teaching or selling lottery 
tickets at fifty yen per day in order to 
buy enough to eat. The material sal- 
vation of Communism therefore looks 
much more inviting than the spiritual 
kind that the Christians talk about. 
Today when students, in particular, 
feel so greatly the ills and problems 
of Japan and Japanese society, the 
Communist is characterized as active- 
ly working for the sake of Japan’s re- 
construction. Often a Communist will 
cut classes so that he may have more 
time for his activities. On the other 
hand, the Christian student is often 
known as one who is always praying 
and talking, yet making no attempt 
to do anything.” 

This statement is a serious reflec- 
tion on youth work in the Christian 
churches of Japan, but it is not with- 
out justification. Traditionally the 
Japanese Church has tended to ignore 
the great social issues in the world 
about it. Of course it has been very 
difficult for most Christians to take 
any active part in any social improve- 
ments because of their own miserable 
living conditions, but this does not 
alter the fact that most ministers and 
laymen alike have not felt any special 
responsibility to minister to the great 
unmet social problems and _ needs 
around them, 

A church school program as we 
know it in America is practically non- 
existant in the Christian churches of 
Japan. So far there has been little 
planned literature for Sunday school 


*National Christian Council Youth 
Commission Secretary, Tokyo, Japan. 
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teachers or pupils. Sunday schools are 
crowded beyond capacity each Sun- 
day morning, but it is doubtful that 
these thousands of children are get- 
ting a very clear or satisfactory under- 
standing of the basic elements of 
Christianity. 

Fortunately there is reason to hope 
that in the near future the Japan 
Council of Christian Education will 
expand its present training program 
and pioneer in the development of 
top-grade lesson materials for Sunday 
schools. Some of the schools are using 
materials produced in China, which 
are of greater help to the Japanese 
Church than American literature. 

The religious education program 
for older young people is also weak 
and unsatisfactory. There are plenty 
of Bible classes, but little in the teach- 
ing program that relates to the every- 
day problems of life. In 1948 the 
average church congregation consist- 
ed eighty per cent of young people. 
Thousands of youth flocked to the 
church to see what Christianity had 
to offer as they battled with the con- 
flicting ideologies of nihilism, mate- 
rialism and especially Communism. It 
has been disturbing to see many of 
these young people turn away from 
the church after a month or two of 
attendance, saying that most -of the 
pastors are too theoretical and theo- 
logical. One reason for the pastors’ 
inadequacy, of course, is that they 
are too busy trying to scrape up 
enough food for their own families 
to eat to give much time and thought 
to planning an adequate youth pro- 
gram. 

The immediate questions facing the 
Christian youth leader are, then: 
What will be the best way to 
strengthen the youth work in the 
church and to train Christian lead- 
ers? What proven methods are there 
to bring non-Christian young people 


into a knowledge and understanding 
of God in Christ, and enable them 
to gain a working understanding of | 
the Bible? A new development which 
seems to give an answer to these 
questions is the Christian Work 
Camps. © 

In the summer of 1949, the first 
International Christian Work Camps | 
were held in Japan, bringing together | 
Christian students and young people 


from four nations: Japan, China, |) \: 


Korea, and America. Three work 


camps were held in widely separated | Bi 


areas: the first in the port city of | 
Hakodate, on the northern-most is-' | 


land of Hokkaido; the second, near | vr 
the atemic-bombed city of Nagasaki j) jm 
in southern Japan; the third, just |) )) 


outside the capital city of Tokyo in a 
small village called Itsukaichi. These | 
International Christian Work Camps — 
were held at a strategic time and ac- — 
complished four main objectives: 


1. They helped to answer a tremen- |) 
dous social need in the Japanese |) 
community by working with the large | 
repatriate groups in Hakodate and 
Nagasaki. One of the greatest post- — 


war problems in Japan has been the |} ut 


tremendous flow of people back into ~ 


Japan from her former colonies in |)” 
the Pacific, Korea, China, Formosa, |) ~' 
the Philippines, and now from Man- |) “ 
churia. These millions of refugees re- |) 


mind a person of one sardine trying |) 
to crowd into an already crowded | 


can. They return to Japan with al- in! 
most nothing, and find that their |) 
loved ones were killed in one of the |) 
1945 fire raids, or that their homes {) ©‘ 
were destroyed in the bombings. Thus |) ®’ 
when they arrive back in Japan, |} |) 


families are placed in one make-shift | 
dormitory room to stay until they can 
find suitable housing elsewhere. Often | 
this wait means one or two years. 


It was in the midst of such repatri- iF 
ate camps that two of the work camps |) % 
were held. For three weeks the work |) %i; 


campers laboriously dug sewage and 


drainage ditches, constructed roads, |} \) 


built playgrounds, and play equip- | 


ment, and planted trees. Here were |)», 
important tasks that needed to be |, 


done, but which required money that | 
the government did not have. The | 
voluntary labor of the work camps 
made these improvements possible. 


2. This practical demonstration of i 
Christianity at work proved to be a |, 


strategic new method of confronting § 
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people whose ears have been closed 
to anything but materialistic GCommu- 
nist propaganda, with the full impact 
of the Christian Gospel. “But what 
connection does all this manual labor 
and physical effort have to evange- 
lism?” asked one pastor. 


The answer to this question can 


best be furnished by an experience in 


the Hakodate work camp. One day, 
after the work campers had finished 


_ digging a.sewage ditch 150 yards in 


length, six feet in depth, and two 
feet in width, they were busy digging 
post holes’ for the volley ball nets do- 


nated by the work campers. One of 


the repatriate men who had volun- 
teered to assist the work campers in 
their work, spoke to one of the Japa- 


‘) nese-speaking Americans: “Tell me, 


| why are all of you doing this miser- 


able work? Aren’t you a minister or 


“missionary or something? Are you 


one of those people with a faith of 
some. kind?” 

The young American missionary 
answered, “Yes, I am a Christian 
minister, and as a Christian I have 


faith in Jesus Christ. Our Master 


taught that if we love God, we must 
love our neighbor, and loving our 


_ neighbor means that we must serve 


him in his need. Certainly you here 
"in this repatriate camp are in need, 
so we are trying in our little way to 


help you.” 
The repatriate man stopped dig- 


ging, leaned on his shovel, and asked, 
“Well, what then is this Christian 
| faith? I wish I could have a faith 


_ like that. Tell me more about it, will 


you?” 
The doors were wide open for the 


_ Christian gospel. So-called Commu- 
nists were asking to hear more about 


Christianity. Thus we had community 
night (meetings each week when we 
told why we had come to work 
camps, and explained what the 
Christian faith means to us. Sunday 
worship services were started, as well 
as weekday children’s meetings. 


In two of the work camps, boys 
from the nearby communities came 
with their clothes and_ knapsacks, 
wishing to join the camp. They had 
never before been interested in Chris- 
tianity, but seeing Christianity at 
work had also made them eager to 
know more about it. Because of space 
limitations, they could not live with 
the work campers. However, they 
found lodging nearby and joined 
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whole-heartedly in the camp activi- 
ties. Both boys, through the camp ex- 
periences not only of work, but of 
Bible study, discussions on the nature 
of Christianity, and community night 
meetings, decided to become Chris- 
tians and were baptized this Christ- 
mas. 


3. The work camps contributed 
greatly to strengthening the social 
consciousness of not only the Chris- 
tian young people who participated 
in the camps, but also of the Chris- 
tian, Church itself. Some of the re- 
patriates remarked that they had 
never gone to church in the nearby 
community because “most Christians 
seemed aloof and to resent their com- 
ing to church in such poor-looking 
clothes.” Since the work camps were 
held local churches are carrying on 
the worship services initiated by the 
work campers, local youth groups are 
continuing the children’s meetings, 
and individual churches are sponsor- 
ing their own youth camps. 


4. The work camps have done 
more to strengthen the Christian 
youth movement in Japan than any 
other program. Traditionally, youth 
work in the Japanese Church has con- 
sisted mainly of Bible study, and any 
activity has been led either by the 
minister or by one of the senior 
members, but not by the group as a 
whole. The work camps in them- 
selves were a demonstration of a 
democratic Christian community in 
action, where everyone had the same 
rights and opportunities of free ex- 
pression. Thus they were a practical 
training ground for young people to 
learn what the possibilities might be 
for active “youth fellowship” groups 
in their own churches. 

Also of great significance in the 
strengthening of the Christian youth 
movement of Japan was the clearing 
of ground, laying the foundation, and 
building the framework for the Unit- 
ed Church of Japan’s National 
Youth Training Center by the Tokyo 
work campers. These buildings, fin- 
ished by both paid and voluntary help, 
were dedicated on October 31, 1949, 
and are now available for week-end 
training conferences. In the years to 
come, this National Youth Training 
Center will play an important part 
in training future Christian youth 
leaders. 


In the short time since the work 
camps ended in August, these are 
some of the activities of Christian 
young people, initiated by those who 
had the experience of work camp: 


a. A three day work camp in north- 
ern Japan in the city of Ichinoseki, 
swept annually by floods caused by 
soil erosion. Some thirty work camp- 
ers constructed a concrete flood! wall. 
Next spring they will return to plant 
trees. 


b. A three day reunion and evalua- 
tion of the work camps by the work 
campers of southern Honshu. The 
whole second day was spent at a re- 
patriate center near Kyoto, building 
a playground. 


c. A reunion of the Tokyo work 
campers, and the planning of a three- 
day work camp project among the 
flood victims of the early September 
flood. There will be a sanitation and 
sewage control project. 


d. Several of the work campers 
who have been, working with Dr. 
Kagawa in the slums of Osaka are 
asking for a work camp in one of his 
social center projects next summer. 
Kagawa himself requested this last 
spring. 

e. Many groups of young people in 
churches throughout Japan, inspired 
by one of their members who partici- 
pated in a work camp, are deter- 
mined to do something for the so- 
ciety around them. Groups are going 
to hospitals, schools for the blind, or- 
phanages, and many other areas of 
great unmet needs to minister in the 
name of Christ. 

Yes, as one looks at the youth situ- 
ation in the Christian churches of 
Japan, he is quite pessimistic. At the 
same time he cannot help but have 
great hopes and expectations. In the 
fall of 1948 Rev. Morito Inagaki, a 
Christian pastor and a secretary in 
the United Church’s Youth Depart- 
ment, wrote in his report of a visit 
to ten major centers: “Young people 
are moving from theological argu- 
ment to a spirit of activeness. They 
are impatient to apply their Chris- 
tianity to problems around them but 
they have no idea of how to pro- 
ceed.” Now we can change this end- 
ing to read, “Thanks to the work 
camps, they now have an idea of 
how to proceed.” As was said in one 
of the evaluation meetings: ‘The 
work camp has finished, but our 
work begins from now.” 
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oa geal Ops 


Audio-visual education is making advances 
in the younger churches 


by Erich F. Voehringer* 


E WOULDN’T even consider 

it here. Not even the most 
ardent advocate of the audio-visual 
method in our country would think 
of suggesting that audio-visual aids 
should take the place of all communi- 
cation by the printed page, by books 
and newspapers, letters and maga- 
zines. Yet this is exactly what is be- 
ing recommended in many countries 
with an illiterate population. 


Now they can see for themselves 

Where for centuries the only; news 
from the outside world came by 
hearsay, suddenly the advent of slides 
and motion pictures has opened the 
floodgates for new ideas and experi- 
ences to the multitudes. The impact 
is tremendous. Commercial establish- 
ments first utilized this opportunity 
for profit; colonial governments next 
realized the singular chance for the 
dissemination of ideas and the influ- 
encing of their subject peoples in 
harmony with governmental policy. 
Lastly, the Christian Church is be- 
ginning to see the possibilities that 
lie in these means for the spread of 
the Kingdom of Christ. 

And what possibilities|—Writes a 
missionary from the Cameroons: 
“We have used one of the portable 
300 watt gas-electric generator sets 
and have shown slides of the Life of 
Christ. There have been many con- 
versions because of the pictures. The 
people say: ‘We have heard the mis- 
sionaries tell of Christ, but in the 
pictures we see Him as He lived, 
healed, taught, and died on the 
cross. Now we know that it is true, 
for we have seen with our eyes.’ 
Strange to say, this has been the re- 
sponse of even many of the evan- 
gelists also. We always explain to the 
people that the pictures are not pho- 
tographs, but in spite of this the 
pictures are evidently as real as pho- 
tographs to them, and the witness of 
them is great.” 


*Associate Secretary, World Council of 
Christian Education, New York City. 
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Scene from the Indian film, "The 
Prodigal Son." The younger son packs 
his belongings to leave home. 


The obstacles are tremendous 


If this is their reaction to slides, 
how much more will it be thus with 
motion pictures. Why, then, don’t all 
missions and the younger churches 
go all out for audio-visual preach- 
ing? Let’s see why. If we sometimes 
think that in our country the ob- 
stacles in the way of a good and 
effective audio-visual program are too 
many, we need to be reminded that 
in other lands they are multiplied a 
hundredfold. Some difficulties are fi- 
nancial, and they are very real and 
sometimes insurmountable. Money is 
scarcer and costs are higher, because 
all equipment and materials have to 
be imported. Customs duty and other 
fees often amount to one-third or 
more of the value. In many places 
the lack of electricity requires more 
expensive machinery. Other troubles 
are of a technical nature, such as 
the greater wear and special hazards 
in tropical countries, corrosion, fun- 
gus on lenses and screens, etc. Also 
the lack of trained personnel, absence 
of supply stores. and repair facilities 
and of rental libraries, put a much 
heavier burden on the individual user 
of audio-visual means. 

But these difficulties are not the 
hardest; there is another of a more 
fundamental nature: Where to get 
the right materials, which will car- 
ry the message most effectively. So 
far, nearly all audio-visual materials 
for use in religious education are pro- 
duced in the United States, Canada, 


and England, for use at home. When |} 
used in foreign lands, not only the |) 
language is different—this difficulty |} 
can be overcome by translation of the |} 
script or a vernacular commentary— |} 
but also the content is usually not |) 
suited to ‘the foreign audience. The |) 
background is strange; the concepts | 
are different; the very way of devel- |) 


oping a story, the pace of action, is |} 


too fast for comprehension. Photo- 


graphic tricks, flashbacks, montage || 


are utterly confusing. The audience is |) 


astonished and entertained, but the | 


message is lost. Furthermore, if in our — 
country we are still a long way from 


right utilization and integration of |} 
audio-visual aids in the curriculum | § 


and in total program of the Church, |) 


how much farther away must this || © 
goal seem to the audio-visual pio- |) 


neers in the foreign field. 


Production is beginning overseas 


However, there is also a positive | 
and promising side to the picture. | 


Some very fine beginnings have been |}. 


made. China was the first country | 


where a fulltime person was added }); ’ 


to the staff of the National Christian 


Council to further the audio-visual i) 


program. Dr. Arthur Rinden, even | 
now in Communist China, is con- 
tinuing his work of producing film- | 


strips with Chinese artists on the |) ,\,. 


Bible story and Church history (e.g. 


color filmstrips on the Book of Acts, |)... 
on the origin of the hymn, “Silent |), | 
Night, Holy Night,” on the Christian |). *, 
family and others). Last year his an- |)... 
nual audio-visual workshop sent re- |). , 


corded greetings in English and Chi- } 


nese to our Audio-Visual Workshop | iters 


at Green Lake. 


In 1948, the Foreign Missions Con- |}} 
ference sent a three-man commission |). 
around the world to study the possi- |) i. 
bilities of Christian radio and audio- | a 


visual service in different countries. 
As a result of this tour, the foreign — 


boards have financed an advance in |) 


this field in many countries where | 
they are working. In Korea, Philip- | 


pines, Burma, Equatorial Africa and |} % 
other lands, mobile units served by |? 


missionaries and equipped for still | 
and motion picture projection and | 
sound amplification, are touring the | 
villages. Japan is using filmstrips— 


made in the U.S.A., but their film- if 


strip and slide projector is manufac- 
tured in Japan for half the price of | 
American products. 
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itv’) India has a big program 
lu: The greatest advance toward a well 
tea rounded program has been made in 
ui) India. The National Christian) Coun- 
de cil has established a Committee on 
‘ial Audio-Visual Education, with Dr. 
ist!) Donald Ebright as secretary, and two 
wel field directors, one each for North 
is India (Rev. Henry Ferger) and for 
iln-’ South India (Rev. Ralph Korteling). 
‘lit A five-year plan has been worked out 
®’ to develop a full program, which in- 
At eludes: purchase and distribution 
wa | through rental libraries of well select- 
sti!’ ed materials, the production of ma- 
sary terials in India, with local artists and 
9) local background, the training of 
(hi ‘. workers in audio-visual principles and 
shop techniques, and the vigorous promo- 
_ tion of the audio-visual .method in 
call all branches of the Church’s work. A 
monthly paper, Audio-Visual News, 
edited and printed in India, brings 
up-to-date information in this field 
wi ftom local and worldwide sources. 
xi Already a number of institutes have 
; been held with enthusiastic partici- 
‘pation and great success. At one such 
workshop of the Moradabad district, 
“built up” pictures using flannel or 
felt, were produced, complete with 
scripts and figures, so that all the 
evangelists in that district are now 
equipped with this inexpensive but 
excellent aid in their work. The two 
film rental libraries are rapidly grow- 
ing. Rental prices for churches are 
fixed at the lowest possible level, 
from a black and white filmstrip at 8 
Annas (10c at the present rate of 
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The audio-visual team from the National Christian 


E. T. Culver 
Council of India 
prepares to put on an outdoor movie in a refugee camp in Delhi. 


exchange), to a sound color motion 
picture for 6 Rupees ($1.26). Out- 
siders must pay double this amount. 

But the most interesting and, for 
the future, the most significant ac- 
tivity of the Committee lies in the 
field of local production. Filmstrips 
and slide sets are being produced for 
use in Christian teaching and wor- 
ship, also recordings in local dialects. 
The first two color films were made 
by Rev. H. Ferger, of the parables 
“The Good Samaritan” and “The 
Prodigal Son,” using all Indian ac- 
tors, seminary students and others. 
In the first, an attempt is made at 
Palestinian costuming and _ setting. 
Jesus appears on the screen, dark 
skinned with black beard and a.win- 
ning smile, as he tells the parable 
to the young lawyer. In the second, 
the setting is purely Indian and the 
story is pictured as it might happen 
today, bringing its message home to 
the people in an unforgettable way. 
These two films are being made avail- 
able to churches in the United States 
through the Harmon Foundation (140 
Nassau Street, New York 7, 'N. Y.) 
affording us a front seat, so to speak, 
in witnessing this pioneering venture 
of the younger churches.* 


Exchange of materials 
creates fellowship 


These films were still made with 


‘lt is planned to show these and a num- 
ber of other new films and filmstrips from 
different countries at the World Convention 
on Christian Education in Toronto, August 
10-16, 1950. 


missionary help and guidance, but 
the time will come when trained lo- 
cal leadership will be able to take 
over. The first overseas scholarship 
for audio-visual training in the Unit- 
ed States was given by the World 
Council of Christian Education to 
the Rev. Andrew Whang from Korea, 
who even before his coming to the 
United States had made a sound film 
in Korean, on the sufferings of the 
Christian Church in his homeland un- 
der Japanese rule. He will return as 
the first native audio-visual director 
in Asia; others will follow from other 
countries. 


We are looking forward to the time 
when all countries with a sizable 
Christian population will have their 
own audio-visual service and produce 
their own audio-visual aids. However, 
this does not mean that all produc- 
tion needs to be local and that inter- 
national exchange of materials will 
cease. There will always be some films 
and other aids which are of world- 
wide use, such as authentic Bible 
story and Bible background films, 
good materials on Church history, 
documentaries on the Church’s work 
in various countries and on the ecu- 
menical aspects of Christianity. The 
fields in which local production is es- 
sential are the application of Chris- 
tian truths and standards to modern 
life and the training of local workers 
for their specific tasks. Yet in all 
fields we can learn from each other 
and enrich each other. Thus the crea- 
tion and use of audio-visual means 
will not only help to expand Chris- 
tianity, but will bring the Christians 
of many lands and languages closer 
together. 


The 1950 Easter Packet 


FoR THE THIRD YEAR—the 1950 
Lenten-Easter packet, made up of five 
back issues of the Journal, will bring 
you a multitude of good program 
suggestions, like these: 

A pageant: “The Lasting Chal- 
lenge of Easter,” and a play: “It Is 
Just Beginning.” 

Three special, all-church worship 
services for Holy Week 


Lent and Easter worship services 
for four age groups. 


Send your orders for this packet— 
at the bargain price of 50c—to the 
Journal office, 206 S. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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IScash Seah in 


the dsl, tan Congo 


by Edna C. Poole* 


N OLD VILLAGE ELDER 

stopped me one day as I was 
riding my bicycle down a forest 
path. They told me he had been 
waiting since early morning to ask 
me something. I thought it would 
be a request for medical help, but 
instead he asked, “White Teacher, 
when are you going to send someone 
to ring our bell?” This was his way 
of asking that a school be started 
in his ‘village. 

A young national from our sta- 
tion school went to this district to 
establish a school. He gathered 
around him a group of teen-age boys 
and together they cleared a place in 
the forest for their new school. Each 
morning at six o’clock, after roll call 
and a song and prayer, some would 
go to the forest to gather thatch, 
poles, or other building materials. 
Others would be detailed to work on 
the buildings or to clear space for 
the school gardens. In the after- 
noons the teacher would call them 
together for their lessons. When I 
arrived at this school after six 
months, I found a school building, 
a house for the teacher and his wife, 
and a long building of seven rooms 
for the pupils. 

The old tribal life of the African 
is being broken up by steadily ad- 
vancing commercialism. People are 
coming together from many tribes 
to live on large plantations, company 
posts and mission centers. They need 
new controls for living. The only 
basis of community life where lit- 
tle children, women and men are 
free, happy and secure, is the Chris- 
tian way of living. 

A great opportunity has opened to 
the Christian Churches in the Bel- 
gian Congo. The Belgian colonial 
government has put all elementary 
education in the hands of the mis- 
sion schools, ‘which they subsidize. 


*Educational Missionary, supervising the 
schools of the Central Station of Bolenge 
and the eight districts surrounding it; For- 


eign Division, United Christian Missionary 
Society. 
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Teacher outside one of the Batawa (Pigmy) schools 
in the Bolenge region. 


There are no restrictions as to teach- - 


ing and we have an opportunity to 
conduct a program which makes our 
schools an experience in Christian 
living. Except for time spent on 
teaching regular school subjects, it 
reminds one of a continuous vaca- 
tion church school. We use the gos- 
pels as a reader in the fourth grade; 
we teach the life and works of Paul 
as a regular subject in the fifth 
grade. This much and more can be 
done in addition to Sunday school 
and leadership education classes. 

There is not space here to tell 
about the girls’ and women’s school 
programs, which are separate from 
the boys’ above the second grade. 
Nor to discuss the large Central Sta- 
tion School of more than four hun- 
dred pupils, most of whom complete 
the sixth grade and a few of whom 
are able to go on to the tenth. This 
is [the story of the boys’ “bush” 
schools. 

In the school mentioned above the 
boys had come from the villages of 
the district and lived together at 
the school. Two of the number were 
detailed as cooks each day. A few 
of the boys had “store” plates; oth- 
ers used a piece of broken cooking 
pot or a folded leaf. The meal might 
be boiled sweet potatoes, which grow 
wild. When the gardens matured 
they could have corn, bread made of 
cassava roots, palm nuts, greens and 
papaya melons. 

The teacher and pupils often went 
in a group to the forest to hunt 
copal and other products to sell in 
order to buy an alarum clock, a 
blackboard or a ball. 

The work of schools such as this 
is brought to a climax during the 
visit of the missionary supervisor at 


the end of each six-months’ term. } 
When I first began taking trips of | 
this kind I went by canoe or bicycle | 
or by foot through forest paths. Now | 
some roads have been cut through | 


and I can go part of the way by a 
truck. The teacher shows me the |)... 


attendance records for both school - 
and church attendance. The boys | 
may go to their home villages each | 
Friday afternoon but must be back | 
for the Sunday morning church serv- | 
ice. They make up the choir, serve | 
as song leaders and often as speak- | 
ers. 


The boys have prepared programs | ; 
to entertain the missionary visitor. |. | 


They are very clever in rearranging 
or even in writing new songs for the | 
occasion and I always get a thrill | 
out of hearing’ my name used in the | 
songs. After dark we gather for the | 
dramatic program. This is held out- | 


doors with a temporary stage made a 
of walls of palm fronds. The first |)” 
part of this program consists of mem- |) _ 


ory selections, songs, and a drama- |) 
tization from the Bible. The second | 
part consists of [French recitations, | 
songs and playlets. It is interesting to | 
note that in a play on the life of 
Samuel, the entire first act was taken — 
up by the quarrel between his fa- 
ther’s wives. The climax in the life 
of Gideon was not the choosing of | 
the three hundred but in the cour- | 
age displayed in overthrowing the 
altars of Baal in his own father’s 
household. In the dramatization of 
the Great Judgment a real fire was 
kept blazing off stage in the dark- 
ness and when the “goats” were 
banished, it became realistic indeed. 
The most exciting day of the mis- 


sionary’s visit is Examination Day. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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| 
Wold TShiendship 
| egins with Cllr 


by Nina Millen* 


HEN I WAS A CHILD, our 
minister started an innovation 
in our church. He gave a short talk 
to the children, just preceding his 
sermon. Every fourth talk was on a 
missionary subject. The children 
heartily approved of the innovation 
because he was a good story teller, 
_ and they were also pleased at having 
". part of the service set apart for 
them. 

The minister was short of mission- 
ary material, however, and so he re- 
peated one of the more dramatic 
_ stories three times. It was a tragic 
"story about a little Chinese girl who 
‘had her feet bound so tightly that 
_ they became infected. When it 
‘i’ seemed likely that she would lose 
“the use of her feet, her family cast 
“her out. The Christian missionaries 
“found her and took care of her, 

bringing her to health and happiness. 
ri! By the end of the third telling, I 
‘Knew the story thoroughly. I was 
t! eonvinced of the worth of Christian 
‘missions and of the helpfulness of 
missionaries. Unfortunately, I also 
li had a lively fear of Chinese people, 
“who could be so cruel to little girls, 
wand I sincerely hoped, I would never 
ui’ see one, as indeed seemed unlikely in 
i’ our out-of-the-way corner of the 
ii world. But a few years later I moved 
lt to a city, and there I saw my first 
Chinese—an innocent laundryman— 
0 and I had hysterics in front of him. 
"I knew perfectly well he wasn’t go- 
(0 ing to bind my feet, but some deep- 
_ rooted fear rose noisily to the sur- 
* face at the sight of him. 
I was ashamed of the happening 
and my good sense came to my aid. 
I readjusted my thinking about Chi- 
nese people and over the years I 
' have developed a deep respect and 
‘admiration for them. 
A generation later I had two 
i small nieces to whom, in their ten- 
‘der years, I presented the book 
(Ah Fu: A Chinese River Boy and its 


*Secretary and Editor, Children's Division, 
Missionary Education Movement, New York 
ity. 
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companions in the Nursery Series. 
I read those books to the little girls 
until the covers fell off. They were 
pasted on again, and fell off once 
more. Ah Fu was the favorite. 

When the children were old 
enough to enjoy it, they came‘on a 
visit to New York, and I took them 
to Chinatown. They threw them- 
selves into the experience with plea- 
sure and were as absorptive as 
sponges. It was as evident as day- 
light that they like the Chinese, par- 
ticularly the children. These were 
the people of their beloved Ah Fu, 
and their feelings toward them were 
of warm friendship. 

In order to plant the seeds of 
friendship in children’s hearts, one 
must begin when they are young 
and with the right material. Pic- 
tures and stories must present the 
people of other lands as likeable and 
interesting. This does not mean that 
needs should not be presented. But 
in making clear the needs, care 
should be taken to do it with dig- 
nity and sympathy, so that giving 
will become a privilege. 

“But how can we plant these seeds 
of friendship in our little children?” 
a mother asks. 

Pictures showing children of other 
lands, such as those in the “Around 
the World” Series, may be hung 
upon the walls of their bedrooms or 
looked at on rainy afternoons when 
stories are in order. Books, such as 
those in the Nursery and Little 
Friendship Series, will help to arouse 
liking for children of other lands, 
even before the small listeners know 
where those lands are. Such mate- 
rials form a bulwark against the dis- 
ease of prejudice, which is so catch- 
ing. 

Older children may be given story- 
books about boys and girls in other 
lands. Always the parent or teacher 
needs to watch to see that such 
books do not unconsciously teach 
superiority or fear. The books of the 
Missionary Education Movement 
consistently present boys and girls of 


other lands as interesting and like- 
able. These books are planned co- 
operatively by children’s leaders of 
various denominations and are pro- 
duced under the Movement’s im- 
print, Friendship Press. 

Children learn attitudes through 
books and pictures. Even more do 
they learn them from the conversa- 
tion and actions of adults and of 
their contemporaries. Parents need 
to be careful not to express superi- 
ority or disapproval or fear toward 
members of another race—that is, if 
they wish their children to develop 
friendly attitudes. 

It is easier to guide conversation 
and action in friendly ways in the 
home than it is in the street. The 
child may come home with some 
misstatement of fact or some preju- 
dice quoted from a playmate. The 
mother may handle the matter by 
saying, “That doesn’t sound as if it 
were true to me. Let’s ask Daddy 
when he comes home,” or ‘That 
isn’t the way we act in this family, 
you know. Here we all try to be 
kind.” 

With older children the parents 
may discuss frankly whether certain 
statements reported by the boy or 
girl are factual and in keeping with 
Christian teaching. 

The question “Is it true?” “Is it 
fair?” will correct many of the mis- 
understandings about other peoples. 
To follow up a discussion of such 
questions by the reading of a book 
about the peoples involved is a good 
policy. 

Sometimes Christian leaders feel 
discouraged as they see the sus- 
picion, disunity, and dislike that ex- 
ists among the nations of the world 
today. “We’ve been teaching peace 
and brotherhood for years,” they 
mourn, “and we do not seem to 
have made much impression.” 

They forget that the elder states- 
men of the world were not nur- 
tured on teachings of peace and 
brotherhood. During their childhood 
and youth very different concepts 
from these were in vogue. Thirty- 
five and fifty years from now, to- 
day’s youth and children will sit in 
the places of power. On them will 
lie the burden of proof, and we can 
safely leave it to them. If they have 
been well grounded in the beliefs of 
peace and brotherhood, they will 
prove that world friendship does in- 
deed begin with children. 
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Miessionary | CAteakion 


in the Chaves, 


A concrete program for effective missionary 
education in the local church 


by Horace W. Williams* 


T IS THE EXCEPTION rather 

than the rule to find today a per- 
son who has no knowledge of the 
world outside his own country. Even 
our children know something about 
people and movements on the oppo- 
site side of the earth. But, unfortun- 
ately, our knowledge of peoples and 
our contacts with them have not al- 
ways led us to better understandings 
and mutual helpfulness. We have 
not seen our fellowmen of another 
part of the world as brothers. Mis- 
understandings and tensions dating 
from the dim past have developed 
into monstrous growths of hate in 
our time. 

Among the major jobs of the 
Christians of this day are the tasks 
of extending the Christian fellowship 
to all men in every part of the 
earth, of helping all men to grow in 
Christian brotherhood and mutual 
helpfulness, and of rebuilding our so- 
cial structure upon sound Christian 
principles. Every man, woman, and 
child in every church is entitled to 
know and understand how and what 
the Christians of the world can do 
and are doing to make this world 
Christian. They are entitled to the 
opportunity to share lovingly and 
constructively in the basic tasks of 
the Church in today’s world. In all 
this missionary education can have 
a large part. 

The local church is a practical 
working unit for effective effort in 
missionary education. It is organized 
for study and action into groups of 
all ages and with many interests, 
needs, and experiences. In the local 
church, therefore, missionary educa- 
tion should be a “natural.” How- 
ever, the fact should always be rec- 
ognized that missionary education is 
to be a part of, not apart from, the 
regular curriculum of any group. 


*Executive Secretary, Interboard Commit- 
tee on Missionary. Education, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Now, let us consider the “how” 
of missionary education. Here are 
some practical things that may be 
done to integrate missions into the 


education and action program of the 


church: ; 


1. Examine the curriculum being 
used in the Sunday school and other 
groups to discover the places in 
which missionary emphases may be 
made. For example, the lesson series 
of the group graded type include a 
definite time once a year, usually 
January, in which specific study of 
missions may take place. Many de- 
nominations make effective use of this 
emphasis, often called “a unit of 
study.” Teachers can gather source 
materials from their denominational 
mission boards and can greatly en- 
rich their courses by the use of the 
excellent books, study guides, pic- 
ture maps, and other interdenomi- 
national materials produced by the 
Missionary Education Movement. 


In addition to the Sunday school, 
other groups in the church can and 
should include missions in _ their 
study program. Sunday evening 
meetings of youth and young adults 
will find the regular study and dis- 
cussion, of the mission of the church 
at home and abroad a source of 
stimulating interest and spiritual and 
intellectual challenge. 


2. Many churches hold annually 
a School of Missions. These schools 
are often conducted on Sunday 
nights, or on midweek nights, and 
include all age groups. They are 
graded into groups according to age 
and interests. Each group is under 
the direction of trained teachers and 
leaders. In addition to classes on a 
graded basis they have general meet- 
ings in ‘which all may participate. 
Here again there are available for 
such purposes attractive materials of 


"See the listing of new materials on pages 
19 and 20. 
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both denominational and 


interde- 5 


nominational character for use in || © 


each group. 


3. Motion pictures, slides, film } a 


strips, flat pictures, and recordings 
are being widely used in missionary 


education. Many denominations sup- | . , 
ply these audio-visual aids on a |} ,, 


rental or sales basis. It is now pos- 


sible to rent motion pictures dealing | 
with many .aspects of missions and | *” 


with nearly every major country or |) 
area on earth. The same is true of || * 


slides. 


Audio-visual aids are literally to 5 


be used as “aids” in a study or dis- |) 
cussion, not as ends within them- |) — 


selves. For example, in the coming |) ” 
of classes and | _ 
groups of children, youth, and adults |) 
will be studying Japan. These studies |) — 
may be enriched by the use of such | 


months thousands 


motion picture films as “Kenji Comes |) » 


Home” or “The Kyoto Story.” Such |) 


a film may be used just before or at |” 


the beginning of a series of studies |) 


in the Sunday school, or of a School |)” 


of Missions, to stimulate interest; or, |) ” 
it may be used at an appropriate |) 
time to illustrate or to clarify a |) 
topic under discussion in a class. |) | 
Likewise recordings, such as the “All | 


Aboard for Adventure Series” may |) * 


be used to personalize a study of a || ' 


missionary unit. 


4. Attractive, dynamic, intelligent | 
missionaries or foreign visitors may || 
help much in giving people a world |/ 
point of view. They can make mis- |) ” 
sions concrete to many to whom the ||) © 
seemed | 
vague and far away. Such persons | 
can be secured for visits to local |): 
from denominational | 
boards of missions, from nearby 
home missions schools, churches, or | 
settlement houses, and from colleges |) | 
in which they may be enrolled as |)! 


missionary enterprise has 


churches 


students. 


Missionaries and Christians from |) ‘ 
overseas are especially helpful as re- |) ' 
source persons with children, groups | 
and vacation | 
schools. They can speak to and lead | 
discussions with youth and adult | 


in Sunday schools 


groups, and can serve as speakers 


and preachers at regular worship | 
services of a local church. Better | 
than the motion picture, they can | 
enrich a study on a given mission | 
field or bring a new challenge to life 


service to a group of young people. 
Some denominational boards of 


_ missions work with their boards of 


education in selecting and in send- 
ing missionaries and Christians from 


). overseas to summer youth and adult 


| groups, and to missionary institutes 
composed of representatives from lo- 
cal churches. They also address con- 
gregations on Sundays and teach in 
leadership training schools. 


5. A library of good missionary 
books and magazines is a “must” if 
a church is to do a good job of mis- 
sionary education. Teachers need 
help in planning their work. They 
also need resources which will give 
them new and better insights and 
understanding in each particular 
course taught. As a part of the 
Christian education library there 
should be goodly proportion of basic 
books on missions; then to these 
should be added each year new 
books on selected countries or types 
of home and foreign missionary 
work. Maps, flat pictures, books of 
stories, and books of pictures on mis- 
sions should round out the collection. 
Along with these, it is important to 
provide current missionary maga- 
zines, especially those of the more 


popular type. 

Some churches have persons whose 
responsibility it is to keep informed 
about missions and missionary re- 
source materials and who serve as 
missionary education counselors to 
Sunday school teachers, department 
superintendents, and others who are 
responsible for planning the educa- 
tional work of a class, a depart- 
ment, or fellowship group. 


6. It must be remembered that 
worship not only lifts us into a con- 
sciousness of the presence of God 
but also strengthens our attitudes 
and helps mobilize our purpsoses. 
Human interest stories and accounts 
of notable achievements, or graphic 
word pictures of needs and opportu- 
nities—all to be found in those areas 
of the life and work of the church 
known as Christian missions—are 
among the best resources we can use 
in Christian worship. One minister 
that I know uses regularly illustra- 
tions drawn from the missions fields 
to give life and vigor to his sermons. 
He brings missions into his pulpit 
ministry in such a natural way that 
his congregation has almost un- 
knowingly become missionary mind- 
ed, and, incidentally, his church 
supports five missionaries. 
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Leon V. Kofod 


Christians from overseas are especially helpful as resource persons with 
children's groups. 


7. Giving to missions may become 
a vital part of missionary education, 
or it may be a source of annoyance. 
In any case, it should not become 
the end towards which all the other 
activities are \carried on. To insure 
that giving holds a rightful, whole- 
some place in missionary education, 
we should see that the following 
principles are followed: 


a. Giving should be based upon an 
understanding of the purposes 
and objectives for which the 
money is being given. 

b. Giving should be regular. 

c. Giving should be _ systematic 
and proportionate to the in- 
come of the giver. 


d. As far as possible the giver 
should have a part in determin- 
ing where and how his gifts 
are used. 


e. Giving should be so done that 
it becomes a sharing of one’s 
own interest, and one’s own 
love. Here indeed “the gift 
without the giver is bare.” 


8. If missionary education is to be 
effective in a church, its teachers 
and leaders must know and under- 
stand what the church is doing 
through its missionary outreach to 
the world. They must know what 
their own denomination is doing. 
They must be understanding and 


skillful in their teaching. They must 
know how to help their pupils grow 
in understanding, knowledge and in 
positive Christian living. 

All this adds up to one thing: 
teachers and leaders must be edu- 
cated in the art of teaching and 
must be missionary-minded both in 
knowledge of and fervor for the 
missionary cause. 


This education may be _ had 
through reading, through taking 
courses in leadership training schools 
and missionary education confer- 
ences, through participation in labo- 
ratory schools, and through depart- 
mental group planning. 


9. To make missionary education 
effective and to insure it’ a proper 
place within the total program of 
education in the local church, there 
should be certain individuals or com- 
mittees responsible for seeing that a 
missionary emphasis is integrated in 
the curriculum. However arranged, 
these committees or persons should 
work in full cooperation with or 
through the general educational pro- 
gram of the church. In this way a 
church can reach all its members 
with a full and rich program of mis- 
sionary education. It can help them 
to grow as world Christians and en- 
list them in constructive Kingdom 
building. 
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rojects in Weld | TFhiendship 


One of the. greatest of the many God-given privileges which we in the United 
States and Canada now enjoy is the ability to give to others. This is a privi- 
lege denied those in most other lands. Each of the denominations, in addition 
to taking care of its own missionary and service activities in other lands, co- 
operates with other denominations in special relief and educational efforts. 
Some of the projects which have special significance for the promotion of 
religious education in other lands are described below. Contributions to any 
of these, through denominational channels, will give evidence to fellow teach- 
ers overseas of our interest in them and their important work. 


Peckuves for Chil pen 
Everywhere 


Dw you ever see a teacher telling a 
Bible story to seventy-five children 
and having only a little 3x4-inch 
black and white picture to help her? 
I did, when I was in Haiti last year. 
Teacher after teacher whom I met 
all through the West Indies said her 
one great need was for large Bible 
teaching pictures that boys and girls 
could see and use. Pictures help to 
build background and to give in- 
formation. They lead to new appre- 
ciations and understandings. 

This need for religious \pictures is 
not confined to the West Indies; it 
is universal. Missionary and national 
Christian workers are constantly 
looking for such pictures. Their sup- 
ply is limited and the pictures they 
have are used so many times each 
day that they soon wear out. 

Realizing this great need, the 
Committee on Religious Education of 
Children of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education—working 
with the World Council on Chris- 
tian Education and the Providence 
Lithograph Company — developed 
the project, Pictures for Children 
Everywhere. Through it children’s 
departments in all our churches may 
send sets of Bible pictures to chil- 
dren’s ‘workers in designated coun- 
tries around the world. There are 
two sets, one on the Old Testament 
and one of the Life of Christ. Each 
set thas in lit {18 pictures, 12x17 
inches in size, printed in full color. 
Each set costs $1.00. The sets of pic- 
tures on the Life of Christ, have been 
printed and some of them sent. The 
Old Testament sets will be printed 
by early spring. 

Many church school groups have 
already sent in money to pay for 
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Haka, 


Bible pictures outside a church. 


Boys in India, looking at 
these sets of pictures. Since February 
1, 1949, when this project was first 
announced, $18,098 has been con- 
tributed. The donors are allowed to 
indicate the country to which they 
wish the pictures to go, and: fifty- 
five countries have been named. 
This project continues through 1950 
and it is expected that many vaca- 
tion church schools will want to 
contribute to it. Explanatory fold- 
ers describing the sets may be ob- 
tained from denominational depart- 
ments of children’s work. 


Florence Stansbury 


Department of Missionary Education, 
Board of Education and Publication, 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


Fellowship Delegates to 
the Contention 


THERE Is TO BE a big world conven- 
tion, next summer, of people work- 
ing in the field of religious educa- 
tion. This is the World Convention 


on Christian Education to be held in i) A 
10-16, }})". 
1950. It is hoped that there will be |} © 
many delegates from countries over- || 


Toronto, Canada, August 


seas, such as the outstanding leaders | 
described by Dr. Knapp on another |) 
page of this issue. However, churches |, 


in many nations have been impover- ||” 


ished by the war and often citizens || 


leaving the country are allowed to || “ 


take only small amounts of money 
with them. 

To make sure that carefully-chosen | 
delegates from such countries may be | 


able to attend the Convention, “Fel- |) “” 
lowship Delegates” from the United }} 
States and Canada are being enrolled |)“ 


with~a gift-fee of one dollar each. 
The money so raised will be used to 
supplement with American dollars the | 
amount contributed by individuals | 
and churches abroad. In this way in- | 
fluential leaders will have an oppor-. 
tunity to attend and to learn many 
things which will help them to ad-: 


vance Christian education in their |) '” 


own countries. | 
Many individual “Fellowship Dele- }) 
gates” have already been enrolled. | 


Churches and church schools are also’ E 


enlisting numbers of “F.D.s” on spe- |) 
cial registration forms. Others are en- | 


rolling also as “Proxy Hosts,” by |) i 
contributing more than the $1.00 gift |) | 


fee. Anyone wishing to stretch a hand |) 
across the world to help to bring a. 
fellow worker in Christian education | 


to a great Convention, may do so by |) lich 
mailing a gift for this purpose to the -* 
World Council of Christian Educa- |) | 


tion, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York |) 
10, N. Y. | 
Philip C. Jones || 


Associate General Secretary, World 
Council of Christian Education. 


(Ga Whrb Camps 
Around. the Whrld 


One oF THE MOST PROMISING DE-| 
VELOPMENTS 
work is the growth of work camps. 
In these camps 
people from different nations come 
together in situations of need to | 


volunteer their labor and to experi- |)" 

ence a new kind of group fellowship. | 
For several years the World Coun- |); 

cil of Churches has conducted a sum- |). 


mer program of international work | 
camps in Europe. Youth from many } 


different church communions and |) 
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in ecumenical youth |), 


Christian young | i 


many nations have helped to clear 


_ rubble, build barracks for refugee 


families, construct or recondition 


_ youth centers, and have tackled many 
_ other jobs that needed doing. Last 
summer this World Council program 
{| Was augmented by three new work 
_ camps in Japan.* 


Tentative plans are now being 
made for 1950 ecumenical work 
camps in France, Germany, Italy, 
Persia, Thailand, the Philippines, 


_ Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Latin Amer- 


ica and the United States. Work 


_ campers going to other countries from 
' the United States and Canada will 
arrange to pay their own expenses 
or will be supported by organizations 
_ in their local communities. The total 
_ cost for Europe is about $700 and 
for Asia $1000 to $2000. Since school 
;, vacation periods in the Philippines 


and Siam are several months earlier 
than ours, volunteers for camps in 


_ those countries must be ready to leave 


in March or April. One group will 


leave the U.S. about April 1 to par- 


ticipate successively in work camps 


and conferences in the Philippines, 
_ Okinawa, Japan, and Korea, arriving 


back in the U.S. about September 20. 
Approximate cost for this trip will be 


~ $1500. 


Young people or adult leaders in- 


_ terested in learning more about these 
_ plans may write to the United Chris- 


tian Youth Movement, 206 South 


_ Michigan Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, 
- or to World Council Work Camps, 
| 110 East 29th Street, New York 16, 
_ New York. 


Robert Tesdell 


Director of Social Action, United Chris- 


tian Youth Movement, administered 
through the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 


A CL hon University 


in Japan 


Tue new japan which is emerg- 


ing from a decade of war and its 


' troubled aftermath is seriously in 
‘need of new leaders,—men and wom- 
y en who by their background and 
training will be able to establish de- 


mocracy on the ruins of the old 


empire. It is to provide such training 


in the democratic tradition and under 


| Christian auspices that the Interna- 


tional Christian University has been 


"See “Youth Work in Japan" by Hallom 
Shorrock, on page !2 
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founded by a group of thirteen de- 
nominational bodies in the United 
States and Canada, in conjunction 
with the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

Already a 350-acre site at Mitaka, 
Japan, has been purchased from 
funds (about $420,000) raised by the 
Japanese people, and plans for com- 
pleting buildings on this site for uni- 
versity purposes have been drawn. A 
Board of Trustees and a University 
Council have “been organized. Dr. 
Hachiro Yuasa, eminent Japanese 
scientist, educated as a Christian 
leader, has been elected president. 

Plans call for the opening in April, 
1951, of graduate schools in educa- 
tion, social work and public adminis- 
tration, and a college of liberal arts. 
Through these schools the university 
proposes to train leadership in those 
professional fields where the need is 
most urgent and the opportunty for 
service is greatest. Later, as increased 
funds are provided, schools of law, 
medicine, business and applied sci- 
ences will be established. 

To finance the undertaking, ten 
million dollars is being sought in the 
United States and Canada. Commu- 
nications regarding the university and 
contributions to the campaign fund 
should be addressed to The Japan In- 
ternational Christian University 
Foundation, 44 East 23rd Street, New 
York 10, New York. 


Harold B. Allen 
Publicity Director 


Gey World Service 
eC Ackivities 


CuurcH WORLD SERVICE operates in 
more than a score of countries over 
the world in order to carry out its 
function as the relief and rehabili- 
tation agency of the Protestant and 
Orthodox churches. 

In the countries of the Far East 
Church World Service works largely 
through American Protestant mis- 
sionaries and national Christian lead- 
ers to carry out projects of medical 
work, work among the refugees, re- 
habilitation and self-help projects, 
and a large program of distribution of 
food and clothing. Church World 
Service also helps in the religious edu- 
cation of these countries through the 
distribution of Bibles and hymnals, 
the provision of books unobtainable 


to Christian leaders, and by making 
available filmstrips and movies. 

In twelve European countries 
Church World Service carries on 
health projects for pastors, special 
feeding programs for students, moth- 
ers, and infants; continuing assistance 
with church repairs and _replace- 
ments; youth leadership and training 
centers for lay evangelism. It also 
continues the important distribution 
of clothing, especially among the 
refugees and returning prisoners of 
war. There is, too, the expanding pro- 
gram of spiritual aid, resettlement 
(not emigration) and welfare activi- 
ties of the Refugee Service of the 
World Council of Churches. 

During the Christmas season a spe- 
cial Bethlehem Appeal was conducted 
in order to obtain further funds for 
work in Palestine. The bulk of the 
work there has been the support of 
work centers for refugees and aid in 
special schools set up for refugee chil- 
dren. 

In the Displaced Persons Depart- 
ment, Protestant and Orthodox de- 
nominational groups work through 
Church World Service to facilitate 
the processing of Displaced Persons 
in Europe and their resettlement in 
America. The Displaced Persons pro- 
gram also includes a considerable 
amount of welfare work in the camps, 
largely for the Displaced Persons who 
have no prospect of emigrating. 

Fifty-one theological students from 
eleven countries are studying in theo- 
logical seminaries all over America as 
part of Church World Service’s theo- 
logical scholarship program. 

The headquarters in this country 
for these activities is Church World 
Service, Inc., 214 East 21st Street, 
New York 10, New York. 

Marjorie Hyer 


Secretary, Press and Radio, 
Church World Service ® 


Order EXTRA Copies 
of this Journal 


NOW! 


25 or more each 10c 
5-24 copies " 1I5c 
ee LTS 


Send orders to 
_ Mrs. Edna Bradley, 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL, 
206 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


1-4 copies 


Home Missions 


ogee a Christian 
Community 


The special emphasis in the studies for the 
adults and children's grades is the rural 
and small-town community; for young peo- 
ple and seniors the study deals broadly 
with the outreach of the churches in 
Christian community building. 


FOR ADULTS 


Rural Prospect—A Study of the 
Church and the Rural Community 
By Marx Ricu, Secretary of Town and 


Country Work of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. 


Illustrated by pictographs. 
An encouraging and constructive book, 
backing up with facts the author’s thesis 
of the total rural community as the 
church’s proper sphere. 


192 pages. Paper $1.00; cloth $1.50. 


So Sure of Life 


By VioLtet Woop, author of Great Is the 

Company and In the Direction of Dreams. 
A biography of Robert F. Thomas, mis- 
sionary doctor and master of many 
trades in the Smoky Mountains of Ten- 
nessee. 


Ready in Fall 1950. Price to be determined. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND SENIORS 


Once There Were Two Churches 


by FreD WENTZEL, author of Epistle to 
White Christians and Gates of Beauty. 
Illustrated by Kathleen Voute 
Stories about individuals and groups 
who sought to make their communities 
more Christian. 


128 pages. Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75. 


G, torclonominateenma | 


FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 
The Third Wish 


By ELeAnor Hut1, daughter of Florence 
Crannell Means and author of Tumble- 
weed Boy 
The characters are teen-age boys and 
girls who find their place in a com- 
munity-minded church. 


Ready in Fall 1950 144 pages. 
Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Grapes 4, 5, 6 


The Busy Berrys 


By Frances DunuaAp Heron, a mother of 
a lively family, Sunday school teacher and 
author, who has found time to write a 
book about children much like her own. 
Illustrated by Ted Shearer 
The Berrys invade Morrisville and soon 
the whole family are puzzling over the 
town’s problems. 


128 pages. Paper, $1.00; cloth $1.75. 


Grapes 1, 2, 3 
The Three Henrys and Mrs. Hornicle 


By Evirn J. AGNEw, who made a trip to 
West Virginia to collect material for this 
story of children in a coal-mining town. 


Illustrated by Elayne Carol 
What happened to a community that 
needed help and found it partly through 
children makes a delightful story. 


128 pages. Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75. 


Guides 


A Guide on “Toward a Christian Community”—for leaders of Adult Groups 


By Oscrz SANDERS 


Paper 35c 


The Church and Your Community—A Program Guide for Young People 


and Seniors 
By Rosert TESDELL 


Paper 50c 


The Swinging Church Door—A Program Guide for Junior High Groups 


By Louise B. GrirFirHs 


Paper 60c 


Junior Teacher’s Guide on “Toward a Christian Community” 


By Frances DuNLAP HERON 


Paper 35c 


Primary Teacher’s Guide on “Toward a Christian Community” 


By EpirH WELKER 
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Paper 35c 
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General 


Whaterials 


Each year the representatives of sixty fe 
boards of missions and education from |}, 
thirty denominations: plan and pro- |}. 
duce through their cooperation in f 
the Missionary Education Movement | * 


of the United States and Canada, a | ;; 


range of graded materials on areas | 
of urgent concern to the churches in } 


What Would You Do? 


When Christian Ethics Conflict with |/ 
Standards of Non-Christian Cultures | 


By Daniet J. Fieminc, author of Each |} % 
With His Own Brush and Christian Sym- |)’ 


bols in a World Community and other - 
books interpreting the world missionary | 
enterprise. ; 


This new book is a human interest |), 


document, describing the conflicts of |) — 


tradition that must be resolved if peo- | 
ples with varying cultures are to live © 
cooperatively in one world. i 


192 pages. Cloth only, $2.25. | ¥ 


Ann of Ava 


By EtHEet DanrieELS HUBBARD 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 
The story of the wife of Adoniram Jud- |/ 
son, pioneer missionary to Burma. ir 


New and revised edition, 192 pages. 


Paper $1.25; cloth $2.50. |). 


A Torch in Japan—The Story of |f | 
Michi Kawai a 
By W. H. Murray WALTON 
Miss Kawai is one of the great Chris- | 
tian leaders of the world church. She is |} 


the author of the program for the 1950 | 
World Day of Prayer. 


Paper, 35c. | 


Maps 


The Near East 


Political Map of The Near East and North | 
Africa in color 1) 


40x24 inches Probable price, 50c¢ | 


Picture Map of The Near East 
50x38 inches, 75c 


| | Miessionary education 


or 1950-1951 


\ their mission at home and overseas. 


In these columns the forthcoming 
| materials on the home and foreign 

themes for 1950-51 are briefly de- 
scribed, along with new general books 
_ of significance for the missionary edu- 
_ cation program of the churches. 


Publications 


| Missionary Education in Your 
Church 


(New and Revised Edition) 


| By Nevin C. Harner and Davin D. BAKER 
A book for all leaders having responsi- 
bility for direction of a total church 
program of missionary education. 


Ready in Spring 1950 
Paper $1.00; Cloth $1.25. 


_ The Whole World Singing 

_ By Eprra Lovett Tuomas, author of 
\ Singing Worship and Sing, Children, Sing. 
‘Illustrated by Janice Holland. — Large 
_ format 


| Ready in Fall 1950 Price to be determined 


_ A book on world missions—title to be 
announced 


"| By Basi Maruews, 
_ known author and teacher. 
il The story of world-wide missionary ad- 
vance from the first century to modern 
times, related vividly for young people. 


_ Ready in Fall 1950 Price to be determined. 


internationally 


A guide written by Jonn L. LosincieR 
_ will be available on the above book. Price 
to be determined. 


Outline Map of The Near East and North 


Africa 


Small, 11x8%4 inches, 25c per dozen 
Large, 40x24 inches, 25c each 


The United States of America 
Picture Map of the U.S.A. 
’ 50x38 inches, 75c 
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FOR ADULTS 
Near East Panorama 


By Giora M. Wysner, former mission- 
ary to Algeria, now with the International 
Missionary Council, having special respon- 
sibility for work among Moslems. 
Illustrated by Philip Aziz 
The problems confronting Christianity 
among all Near Eastern peoples are in- 
terpreted through true incidents, anec- 
dotes, and factual reports. Tipped-in 
colored map of the area. 


192 pages Paper $1.00; cloth $1.50 


Introducing Islam 


By J. Curisty Witson, twenty years mis- 
sionary to Iran; Professor of Missions at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Illustrated by photographs 
A book that makes the reader acquaint- 
ed with Islam’s geographical boundaries, 


history and accomplishments. Map of 
area included. 


64 pages Paper only 60c 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND SENIORS 


Assignment, Near East 

By JAmMEes BATAL, a newspaper man and 
co-author of Most of the World, published 
in 1949 by Columbia University Press 


Illustrated by photographs 
The story of missionary work in the 
Near East is told by an author whose 
parents were born in Lebanon and who 
has had personal experience in this 
area. Tipped-in colored map. 


128 pages. Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75. 


Foreign Missions 
heh lear Cush 


The study includes North Africa as well as 
Arabia, Turkey, and the countries lying be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Iran. The life 
of the Moslem, Jewish, and Christian peo- 
ples of this vast area is presented and the 
story told of the mission of the church 
among them in these years of sweeping 
social, political and religious change. 


FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 
Pearls Are Made 


By Ann M. Harrison, missionary of long 
experience in Arabia and wife of Dr. Paul 
Harrison 
Illustrated by Marguerite Geyer 
This book reveals intimate glimpses of 
family, school and community life on 
the Persian Gulf. 


144 pages Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
Grapes 4, 5, 6 


They Live in Bible Lands 


By Grace W. McaGavran, daughter and 
granddaughter of missionary families who 
has written five previously published 
Friendship Press books. 
Seven different countries provide back- 
ground for seven exciting stories of 
children who Tive in Bible lands today. 


128 pages Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75 


Graves 1, 2, 3 


The Thirsty Village 


By Dorotruy BuartTer, Children’s Editor 
of the American Board in Istanbul and 
art teacher at the Academy for Girls. 
Illustrated by the author 
Water was precious in two villages in 
Lebanon and there was ill-feeling. A 
Christian boy and his Moslem friend 
found the way to be good neighbors. 


128 pages Paper $1.00; cloth $1.75 


Guides 


A Guide on “The Near East’”—for Leaders of Adult Groups 


By Hexen E. BAKER 


Paper 35c 


The Near East and You—-A Program Guide for Young People and Seniors 


By Saran W. McDoweE Lu 


younger Senior High Groups 


By WinirreD HULBERT 


Paper 50c 


‘Where Three Continents Meet—An Expanded Course for Junior High and 


Paper $1.00 


Junior Teacher’s Guide on “In Bible Lands Today” 


By Epna BAXTER 


Paper 35c 


Primary Teacher’s Guide on “In Bible Lands Today” 


By BLancHE HoxKE 


Paper 35c 
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Worship Resources 


Primary Department 


by Melba Petersen* 


THEME FOR Marcu: 
Father 


For the Leader 


These worship services are planned to 
be used with other study about Japan 
and the work of missionaries there. Wor- 
ship services alone cannot make children 
conscious of the needs of other peoples, 
but they can help to highlight the com- 
mon brotherhood of all. 

For the philosophy underlying mission- 
ary education for children, read the ar- 
ticle “World Friendship Begins with Chil- 
dren,’ by Nina Millen, in this issue. Mr. 
Horace Williams’ article, ‘““Missionary Edu- 
cation in the Church,” gives some excel- 
lent suggestions for program. Perhaps it 
will be possible for your group to have 
fellowship with Japanese children or with 
people who have been to Japan. 


Children of One 


Primary children should be encouraged 
to do more than think about other people. 
They should be allowed to contribute to 
mission projects and in special ways. “Pic- 
tures for Children Everywhere,” described 
on page 20, is especially appropriate as a 
service activity for primary children. 


Resource Materials 


Soncs 
From Hymns for Primary Worship (West- 
minster or Judson Press) 


“God Is the Loving Father,” No. 37 

‘Long Years Ago in Palestine,’ 78 
(words can be used alone as a poem) 

“The World-wide Church,” 110 (first 
stanza only) 

“Children Who Live Across the Sea,” 
112 

“Our Father’s Love,” 142 

“TI Want to Send a Friendly Song,” 146 

“The Many, Many Children,” 149 

“Lord, Who Lovest All Thy Children,” 
183 (before prayer) 

From When the Little Child Wants to 

Sing (Westminster or Judson Press) 
“Who Made the Stars,’ 17 (children 
may make up other verses) 
“Plum Blossoms,” 115 (a Japanese song 
sung by kindergarten children) 

From Worship and Conduct Songs, by 
Elizabeth McE. Shields, Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication. 

“The World Is a Wonderful Home,” 96 


StorIES AND Booxs 


Your denominational publishing house 
will have special book lists, and guides 
telling of the work of your own denomina- 
tion in Japan. Other books listed here 
can also be ordered from them. 

Toshio and Tama: Children of the New 

Japan, Anne M. Halladay, Friendship 

Press New York. Paper $1.00, Cloth 


*Chicago, Illinois. 
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$1.75. The study 
children for 1950. 


A Primary Teachers Guide on Japan, 
Lois Eddy McDonnell, 35c. This con- 
tains plans for ten sessions on Japan 
with background information and wor- 
ship suggestions for the teacher. To be 
used with Toshio and Tama. 


Mitsu: A Little Girl in Japan, Winifred 


book for Primary 


E. Barnard, Friendship Press, New York, 


50c. Children will enjoy reading this 
to themselves. 

Yukiko and a Japanese Carnival. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Press, New York, 50c. 

Children’s Games from Many Lands, Nina 
Millen, Friendship Press, New York. 
Eleven games from Japan. 

They Love Him Too, Katherine S. Hazel- 
tine, Friendship Press, New York, 10c. 
Six stories to accompany the picture, 
“The Hope of the World.” 


Cricket and the Emperor’s Son, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Macmillan Co., New York. 
Stories told to the Emperor’s son. 


The Big Wave, Pearl S. Buck, John Day 
Co. New York. The story is more suit- 
able for junior than for primary chil- 
dren but the illustrations are excellent 
examples of Japanese art. 

Great Sweeping Day, Esther Wood, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. The 
story of a Japanese boy as he goes about 
at home and school. Written with hu- 
mor and understanding. 

Yasu-bo and Ishi-ko, Phyllis Ayer Sowers, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York. 
Gives a good picture of Japanese life 
before the war. 

Little Peachling and Other Tales of Old 
Japan, Georgene Faulkner, Wise-Pars- 
low Co., New York. The Japanese cor- 
rollary of our fairy tales. Colorful illus- 
trations. 


Aupio-VIsuAL MATERIALS 

Non-PrRoOjECTED: 

Around the World Series of Picture Sets, 
Friendship Press. Postcard size, 25c per 
set; 10x12 inches, $1.00 per set. See 
last month’s Journal for some of the 
titles. 

Hope of the 
(painting ) 

Follow Me—Tom Curr (painting) 

Jesus and the Children—Margaret Tar- 
rant (painting) 

Picture Map of Japan, Janet E. Smalley, 
Friendship Press, New York, 75c. Dec- 
orative map 38x50 inches, with a sheet 
of sketches to be colored, cut out and 
pasted. Leader’s guide suggests many 
uses. 

Directions for Making a Japanese House, 
Friendship Press, New York. A set of 
drawings to be cut out and assembled. 
15c per set. 

The Picture Game of Japan, Friendship 
Press, New York, 20c. On each sheet 
is a short story accompanied by col- 
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ored figures to be inserted in a colored t 
background as the story is told. 
ProjJECTED MATERIALS: i 
The Jiro and Hanake slide sets listed | 
in the September International Journal, | 


page 48, are appropriate for primaries. | 0 


Children of Japan, motion picture, black 
and white, sound, 11 min. $2.50 rental. | 
One of the 


films showing children around the jj 
world. } 
March 5 if 
THEME: Worshiping God Around the jh 
World 


Worsuip CENTER: If possible have the |} 
children make a poster or arrange a 


tryptych of pictures showing children of | 


different countries at worship. } 
PRELUDES “Chiming Church Bells,” No. | 
105* 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 118:24 |} 
Leaver: All over the world Christian | 
people take time to go to church and | 
worship God. Let us think of all these |/ 
people in many lands as we sing about | 
our church. 
Sonc: “Dear God, We Like to Come to }/ 
Church,” No. 99 ie 
LEADER: “Our Churches and Theirs” 
All over the world children like to go }j 


to church. They sing songs, sometimes the || 


same ones you sing, only in their own | 
language. They hear Bible stories and |} 


learn some of the verses from the Bible |) 


just as you do. All over the world chil- | 


dren are learning how \they can live as |) 


Jesus taught them to. 


But children can’t always worship in || 


nice church buildings like ours. Here in |} 
America we have many churches, big | 
ones and little ones, churches with high | 
steeples and churches with none. 
of our churches are built of wood, some | 
of brick or stone. Many of them have | 
lovely colored windows with pictures of | 


Jesus or stories from the Bible. Many of |) 


the churches have organs which bring us | 
lovely music. Everything helps us to think | 
about God as we see him in beauty | 
around us. 24 

In some countries the churches were | 
bombed during the war and ,people had 
to meet in each other’s homes or in | 
schools. 
enough money to build beautiful churches. | 
Many of the churches in Japan were de- |) 
stroyed during the war and the people | 
meet wherever they can find a place. It | 
takes a great deal of money to build a | 
new church building and the people are | 
poor. They lost their homes and clothing | 
too, in many cases, and must build homes | 
to live in also. i 

American Christians look at their beau- 
tiful churches and then they remember 
their Japanese friends who have to crowd | 
into homes to worship. And many of the | 
Americans have said, ‘‘We want our Japa- | 
nese brothers to know that we are think- | 
ing of them. We want their children to | 
have church schools where they can learn } 
about God and about Jesus. We will help 
them by sending them money to build 


1All hymns are taken from Hymns for Primary 
Worship (Westminster or Judson Press). ) 
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Encyclopedia Britannica jj | 


Some |) 


Some countries never have had || 


churches to replace the ones that were 
destroyed. We will send missionaries to 
help them learn how to be better minis- 
ters and teachers.” So many American 
people give money to help rebuild the 
churches of Japan. 

(If desired, go on to say that children 
can help by sending Bible pictures to be 
used in Sunday schools in Japan, as de- 
scribed in ‘Pictures for Children Every- 
where,” on page 20. Or if there is some 
denominational project in which the chil- 
dren may share concretely, mention this.) 
GuImweD PRAYER: 

Thank you, God, for our lovely church 
where we can come to worship you. Thank 
you for the music and stories that make 
us think of you. 

Silence 


We would remember the children of 
Japan who worship you too. We know you 
love each one of them just as you love us. 


Silence 


Help us to show our love by finding 
new ways to help you. 


Silence 
Hear our prayer, O God. Amen. 
Sone: “The World-wide Church” 


March 12 

Tueme: A Japanese Christian 

PreLuDE: “Long Years Ago in Palestine” 

Catt To WorsuiP: The beauty and quiet 
help us to think of God. The loving and 
kindness that we see in other people 
help us to think of God. Let us be lov- 
ing and kind also that people may see 
God working through us. 


Sone: “Our Father, as We Start the Day” 
Story: “A Japanese Christian Everyone 
Knows” : 


Many years ago in Japan there lived a 
little boy named Toyohiko Kagawa. His 
parents died when he was only four years 
old and he went to live with his grand- 
mother in the country. He loved to run 
and play about the farmhouse but he was 
lonely for other children. 

Soon he had learned to read and was 
sent away to a boy’s boarding school to 
become further educated. He liked his 
studies and there was one teacher that he 
liked especially well. This teacher was a 
Christian and he told Kagawa about God. 
It was the first time anyone had told- him 
about God and he listened eagerly as the 
teacher read to him from the Bible and 
told him about Jesus. 

Finally, Kagawa decided that he wanted 
to live as Jesus taught people to live. He 
wanted to help people and tell them about 
God and Jesus just the way the teacher 
had told him. He decided he would go 
to another school and become a minister 
so he could spend his life helping the poor 
people in the big city. 

When his relatives heard of this deci- 
sion they were very angry with him for 
they did not want him to be a Christian. 
They told him he could not come to see 
them any more and they would not give 
him any money to go to school. So he 
worked hard to earn money to go to 
school, and while he was still in school 
he went to live in the slums of Kobe. 

Kobe is a large city and in the slum 
section people were crowded into tiny lit- 
tle houses no larger than most of your 
bedrooms. Kagawa rented one of these 
little houses without even a bed or a chair 
in it. He helped people who were sick or 
in trouble or hungry, often giving them 
his own food or his own clothes. When 
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people asked him why he did this he told 
them it was because God loved them and 
he was trying to help God. He told the 
people about Jesus and his way of living. 

One day Kagawa took a man into his 
hut who had a very serious eye disease. 
Kagawa caught the disease from the man 
and nearly became blind as a result of it. 
But he still continued to work with the 
people in the poorest section of the city, 
and when he felt he couldn’t reach enough 
of them by just preaching and helping 
them he wrote books to let other people 
know how he felt. 

Toyohiko Kagawa is over sixty years old 
now. He is still working in every way he 
can to help people know more about God 
and his love for them. 


Sonc: “Friends of Jesus” 
Discussion: 


In the Bible we have something that 


once said. Let us listen while 
———— reads it to us. (Matthew 22: 
37-39.) Perhaps you can think of some 
other people we have heard about who 
loved God and their neighbors so much 
that they spent their lives helping other 
people. (The discussion can be as long or 
as short as the leader desires. With a 
small group there are many possibilities 
in interpreting these verses in the light of 
what children can do each day.) 
PRAYER: Thank you, God, for Christian 
people like Toyohiko Kagawa. When 
we hear about the love they have given 
to other people we realize how much we 
can do, too. Show us new ways to help 
you each day. Amen. 


Jesus 


March 19 

Tueme: Christians Help Each Other 

PRELUDE: “All Creatures of Our God 
and King” 


Catt TO Worsuip: Matthew 5:9 


Sone: “What Friends We All Can Be,” 
No. 140° (third stanza) 


LEADER: Our scripture verse this morn- 
ing spoke of peacemakers. Can we all 
think for a moment of what Jesus meant 
when he spoke of peacemakers? Let us 
think of ways we can be peacemakers. 
(Allow some time for responses. Some 
clarification may have to come from the 
teacher. ) 


Story: We can all share as peacemakers. 
This is a true story that happened not 
very long ago. 

A Parr oF GLovEs 

During the war some of the American 
soldiers were captured and put in prisoner 
of war camps in Japan. Among them was 
one American who had to work hard 
while he was in the camp. It was winter 
time and the men worked outdoors in the 
cold for long hours at a time. Even when 
they went indoors they did not get very 
warm for there was no fuel to build fires. 

Wood and coal, oil and gas, which are so 

plentiful here in our country are scarce in 

Japan and what little there was had to 

be used for cooking. So the men couldn’t 

go inside to a nice warm fire and warm 
their cold hands. They didn’t have gloves 
to put on, either, and before long their 
hands were chapped and red and sore. 
One day while they were working inside 
the high wire fence, the one American 
stopped for a moment. His hands were so 
cold and sore he could hardly grip the 
handle of his shovel. He was near the 
fence and on the other side was a Japa- 


nese guard. While no one else was looking 
the Japanese guard suddenly called to him. 
“T have seen your hands,” he said. “They 
are rough and sore and you have a hard 
time holding your shovel. Here are my 
gloves, but do not let anyone know I have 
given them to you.” And the guard passed 
his gloves through the fence to the Ameri- 
can inside. 

The American was very happy to have 
the gloves to keep his hands warm. He 
knew that the Japanese soldier would 
have to go without any now for they 
couldn’t be bought in any of the stores. 
All the while he was in the prison camp 
the American thought of how kind the 
Japanese soldier had been to him and 
when he returned to America after the 
war was over he told his friends about it. 


“TI would like to do something to show 
my gratitude,” he said. “People in Japan 
still can’t buy warm gloves and mittens. 
There are many little children who do not 
have anything to keep their fingers warm. 
I shall send them some mittens.” Soon the 
man’s friends heard about it. Some of 
the ladies had yarn left over from sweat- 
ers they were knitting. So they made some 
mittens for him to send to children in 
Japan. Before long other people heard 
about it too. Many women and children 
started knitting mittens to be sent to the 
children of Japan. It was their way of 
telling the children that they loved them, 
and it was their way of saying “thank- 
you” to the Japanese guard who gave his 
gloves to a prisoner in kindness and 
friendship. 

Sonc: “I Want to Send a Friendly Song” 


PRAYER: Dear God, help us to discover 
how we can share with others and 
show that we love them. We pray espe- 
cially for our friends of Japan. Amen. 


March 26 
TueEmeE: A Chain of Love 
PRELUDE: ‘Praise to the Lord” 


CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

This is the place where we are quiet 

And think about God and feel him 

near: us. 

In the quiet of this place we find 

What he wants each of us to do 

To help him in his work. 

Sone: “The World-Wide Church” 
LEADER: 

We have spoken of the many people 
who worship God all around the world. 
We have heard a story of one Christian 
man who is doing everything he can to 
show God’s love to the people of his coun- 
try. We know there are many others help- 
ing people to know and love God. Wher- 
ever there are Christian people trying to 
find Jesus’ way for their lives there is 
love and goodness and helpfulness. Chris- 
tian people form a great chain of love 
around the world for wherever they are 
they are still children of God our Father. 
This morning let us think of ways in 
which we can show that we are a part of 
this chain of love. (Special projects for 
giving could be introduced at this time or 
the period could be used to summarize a 
project that has been going on for several 
weeks. ) 


Sonc: “God Made Us a Beautiful World” 


PRAYER: We are all children of one Fa- 
ther. Help us to remember that, O God. 
Help us to learn how to live together 
in our world so our chain of love will 
spread to those who need love most. 
Amen. 
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a untor Department 


by Grace W. McGavran* 


THEME FoR Marcu: How Jesus Lived 


For the Leader 


Easter comes on April 9 this year. So 
the theme selected for March will con- 
tinue into April and culminate in the 
Palm Sunday and Easter services. 

For our weekly development of the 
theme we are taking familiar stories from 
the life of Jesus, but looking at them in a 
way which we hope will be fresh for most 
of the juniors. The one who is to tell the 
stories should note this special slant and 
use it, rather than simply retelling the 
story as usually given. 

Pictures are always valuable when us- 
ing stories from the life of Jesus. If you 
have pictures of suitable size to use at 
the worship center, choose one for each 
week that portrays some part of the inci- 
dent told. Where you have not a suitable 
picture, use the Head of Christ by Hof- 
mann or some similar picture. 

Hymns for these services are taken from 
Hymns for Junior Worship unless other- 
wise noted, but many of them will be 
found in other hymnals as well. 


March 5 
Tueme: Doing What He Could 


PreLuvE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Opreninc Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Prayer: Be thou with us this day, O 


Lord, as we worship and study together. 
We thank thee for the life which Jesus 
lived and for the guidance which we 
find in his life and in his teachings. 
Bless us this day. We ask in Jesus’ 
name, Amen. 


OFFERING SERVICE: 

ie! to Offering: Let us now, with joyful 
hearts, present our offering unto the 
Lord, that his work may be done 
through the gifts that we make. 

Music during Offering: The tune of any 
amiliar hymn of offering. 

Prayer of Dedication: By the Leader 

Hymn: “Tell Me The Stories of Jesus” 


Leaver: During this month we are to 
think about Jesus. We are to think 
about ways in which he acted,—how he 
lived. One thing we find true of Je- 
sus’ life is that he was always ready to 
do whatever he could to help people. 
Sometimes he healed the sick; some- 
times he just visited with people; once 
he helped the fishermen complete their 
catch; another time he used his power 
to feed the hungry. In the times when 
Jesus lived everyone used wine for 
drinking. And one day,—but listen to 
the story from the beginning! 


Story: 
Jesus Heirs at A WEDDING 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, was feeling 
happy. She had been invited to a wed- 
ding. She was especially pleased because 
they told her that Jesus and his disciples 
had been invited too. She would get to 
see Jesus, and that always made her glad. 
The bridegroom’s mother had asked Mary 
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to help her. The servants would do the 
work of the feast, but there were many 
things to be looked after. Mary enjoyed 
helping and gladly agreed. 

The day of the wedding came. The 
guests all arrived. And among them were 
Jesus and the disciples. How glad his 
ee was to see Jesus and to speak to 

im. 

Finally the wedding feast began. The 
servants carried in special foods and the 
wine. The guests laughed and joked as 
they ate, and there was much merriment. 

But presently the servants came to 
Mary in much distress. ‘Mistress!’ they 
said, “the wine is all used up and the 
es is not nearly over. What. shall we 


Mary thought hard. What a disgrace 


it would be to the bridegroom if it be- 
came known that he had not ordered gen- 
erously for his guests! Maybe Jesus could 
suggest something. 

She called Jesus to one side, and whis- 
pered to him, “They haven’t any more 
wine.” 

Jesus didn’t answer that. He made a 
remark that didn’t seem to have anything 
to do with the subject. But he must have 
smiled at Mary, for she turned to the 
servants and said quietly, “Do whatever 
he tells you to,” 

And Jesus, always ready to help, had 
the servants fill up the great water-jars 
with water, and then carry some to the 
steward of the feast. 

“Why this is the best wine that has 
been brought to me today!” he said. “It 
ought to have been served at the begin- 
ning.’ 

Nobody told him what had happened, 
but Mary must have thanked Jesus for 
using his power to make the wedding 
feast move smoothly and to hide the mis- 
take that had been made in ordering. 


Hymn: “Thy Works of Love and Friend- 
ship, Lord” 


BENEDICTION 


March 12 


THEME: Asking No Favors 


PRELUDE: “May Jesus Christ Be Praised” 
Oprentnc Hymn: “May Jesus Christ Be 
Praised” 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
Orrerinc Service: (As for March 5) 
Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 


LEADER: Jesus was very famous after he 
became a teacher in his country. 
Crowds gathered to hear him. People 
invited him to feasts. Many did him 
honor. Many came to ask his advice 
about how to live good lives. But one 
day a strange thing happened that helps 
us to see that Jesus wasn’t the least bit 
proud and asked no favors of anyone. 

Story: 

Tue Honorep GUEST 
Simon was a Pharisee. He had a fine 
house and servants. As the fame of Jesus 
began to grow he thought to himself, 

“How would it be if I asked the great 

Teacher to come to dinner at my house? 

It’s quite the thing to do!” 

So he invited Jesus to dinner and Jesus 
accepted. 
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When Jesus arrived at the house he | 
came in. Simon greeted him politely | 
enough, but was busy with the other | 
guests, who had accepted his invitation to 
dinner, perhaps out of curiosity about Je- 
sus. Simon wasn’t really interested in | 
Jesus, for he didn’t even notice that the | 
servants had brought no water to wash 
his feet which, in low sandals, were dusty 
from walking. Jesus felt very uncomfort- 
able about going to table with dusty feet, 
but he didn’t say a word. He stretched 
out on the dining couch with his feet 
away from the table. The other guests |) 
each did the same and the dinner began. 


But if Simon wasn’t specially concerned 
about his wonderful guest, there were oth- — 
ers who were. Outside the house people 
began to gather. “Jesus is having dinner | 
inside!” they said. “Let’s wait and see | 
him when he comes out.” 

One woman who was passing by and || 
heard that Jesus was there hurried home. 
She snatched up a jar of very precious 
ointment and went back to Simon’s house }) 
and slipped in through the door. She | 
walked softly through the house to the || 
room where the dinner was being held || 
and stood with the servants around the |) 
wall. She moved closer and closer to |, 
Jesus. Ht 

At last she was standing right at the | 
foot of his couch. Jesus was talking, and | 
the woman began to feel very sad. He 
was such a good person, and she had been - 
doing very, very wrong things. She be- |) 
came so sorry that the tears began to run | 
down her face. They dripped down right ‘ 
onto Jesus’ bare and dusty feet. At last 
the woman looked down and saw what |) 
had happened. She knelt down and wiped 
the tears away and the dust, too. And | 
then she took that precious, perfumed | 
ointment and rubbed it on Jesus’ feet. ] 

The scent of the ointment must have | 
filled the room. And soon Simon noticed |) 
what was going on. He said to himself, 
“If Jesus really were as wonderful as peo- |) 
ple think, he’d have known that this |) 
woman at his feet is a sinner!” 

Jesus could easily tell what Simon was 
thinking. He said very gently, “Simon, I. 
know she has done wrong things, but |) 
look! When I came into your house you |) 
didn’t even treat me with the courtesy | 
you would show an ordinary guest. No/| 
water to wash my feet! You just didn’t | 
care very much. But this woman cared | 
so much that she wet my feet with her. 
tears and wiped them with her long hair 
and anointed them with the most precious | 
ointment she had. You didn’t give me the | 
kiss of welcome that is customary. But 
she has been kissing my feet! Simon, God | 
can forgive her sins, even though they are || 
many, because she loves so much. But} 
people who just don’t care, can’t be for- | 
given even lesser sins.’ 

Then Jesus smiled at the woman. He| 
sent her away happy in feeling that God 
had forgiven her for all the wrong things) 
she had done. 


LEADER: Jesus was always like that. He} 
did not demand that people be polite! 
and courteous to him. But he was} 
ready always to receive honor from) 
those who loved him in the spirit in| 
which they gave it. 

Crosino Prayer: (Asking that we may} 
be like Jesus in not being sensitive} 
about always getting what is due us.| 
That we be ready to accept and appre-| 
ciate loving services that are offered us,| 
and in turn be quick to offer loving) 
services to others.) 


March 19 


THEME: Seeing the Best in Folk 
PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


Openinc Hymn: “For the Beauty of the 
Earth” 


PrayER: God, our loving Father, we come 
together again to sing thy praise, to 
lift our hearts to thee in prayer, to 
learn better thy way of life as shown us 
in the life of Jesus, thy Son, our Lord 
and Saviour. Bless us this day and 
through all the week to come. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen. ° 


OrFerine Service (As for March 5) 
Hymn: “Long Ago the Friends of Jesus” 
Tatxs: “Jesus Saw the Best in People” 


Leader: Jesus was always ready to give 
any sort of help he could to those in need 
of help; he was never fussy about receiv- 
ing honor or even the usual courteous at- 
tention that should have been given him, 
but he accepted the loving attention of 
people with a happy response. Jesus had 
another habit of life that each one of us 
might try to imitate. He was always 
ready to see the best in people. Let us 
look at several examples of this. 


A Junior: Once there was a mean man. 
He was a tax-collector and he collected 
more than people owed. Everyone dis- 
liked and distrusted him. No one would 
have anything to do with him. His name 
was Zaccheus. 

But Jesus came to his town and saw 
Zaccheus up in a sycamore tree, watching 
for Jesus over the heads of the crowd. 
Jesus knew how mean Zaccheus was, but 
he knew too that Zaccheus could be quite 
a different sort of man if he just got a 
different idea. Jesus invited himself to 
dinner with Zaccheus. That friendly act 
and the conversation with Jesus made 
Zaccheus become a different sort of man. 
Jesus had looked for the best in Zac- 
cheus and had helped Zaccheus to want 
to be the best sort of person he could be. 


A Second Junior: Peter was one of Je- 
sus’ best friends. But he was always do- 
ing things without thinking: foolish things 
and unwise things and sometimes wrong 
things. Most people would not have de- 
pended much on Peter. But Jesus knew 
that Peter could be quite different. One 
day he said to him, “I’m going to give 
you a new name. You’ve always been 
called Simon. From now on we'll call-you 
Peter, because Peter means a rock. You’re 
going to be like a rock, steady and firm. 
The Church is going to depend on you as 
a firm foundation.” 

That’s exactly what happened. Peter 
lived up to what Jesus expected of him. 
He became firm and strong and steady. 
He became the leader of the Church after 
Jesus left his disciples to carry his mes- 
sage to the ends of the earth. 


A Third Junior: When Jesus was cruci- 
fied two thieves were crucified at the 
Same time. One of them was humble and 
felt that he was only getting what he de- 
served. But he spoke to Jesus, believing 
in his power. Jesus might have said, “Oh, 
he’s just a thief. I don’t want to have 
anything to do with him.” But Jesus felt 
that there was great good in the man. He 
assured him of God’s love and forgive- 
ness. 


Leader: We could tell many, many 
other incidents that help us to know that 
— always could see the best in folk. 

e ourselves can grow in the habit of 
looking for the best in others. We can be 
like Jesus in that. 
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CLosinc Hymn: “Lord, I Want to Be a 
Christian in My Heart” 


March 26 

THEME: As a Shining Example 
PRELUDE: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Opreninc Hymn: ‘“Fairest Lord Jesus” 


Prayer: Dear God, our Father, bless us 
this day in our hour of worship and 
study. We thank thee again for Jesus, 
whose life on earth is an example to us 
of all that we should think and say and 
do. Guide us as we study to under- 
stand his way, and give us courage and 
the will to follow it. Bless all people 
everywhere and may the whole world 
come to know and to love Jesus and to 
follow in his way. Amen. 


Orrerinc Service (As for March 5) 


Hymn: “OQ Master Workman of the 
Race” 


LEADER: Jesus has been called the Great 
Example. He not only told people how 
to live but he showed people how they 
should live. What were some of the 
things Jesus did, in which we can be 
like him? 

Tue Juniors: Each may give an exam- 
ple of things Jesus did which are an 
example to us; such as, being kind, 
paying no attention to people’s race or 
color, taking time to pray, attending 
the service of worship in the synagogue, 
helping the sick and the needy, etc. 


Story: 
Tue SeRvANT’s Part 

Jesus and his disciples had come to- 
gether in an upper room to eat the. Pass- 
over supper together. There was no serv- 
ant to wash their feet. So they just did 
without having them washed. Not a one 
of them thought to say, “I’ll get some 


water and wash your feet for you.” Cer- 
tainly not! That was a servant’s job. 

They sat down to the meal and began 
to eat. Perhaps Jesus had been waiting 
for a good chance to tell them, in a way 
that they would never forget, one thing 
that he wanted them to remember. He 
got up from the table. Everyone wondered 
what he was going to do! He took his 
outer robe and laid it to one side. Ev- 
eryone was watching him now. Not a 
word was being spoken. Jesus tied a 
towel around him. Then ‘he took a basin 
and filled it with water. He came to 
where the disciples were sitting and knelt 
down and began to wash their feet! When 
he came to Peter, Peter couldn’t quite 
stand it. “Lord,” he said, “are you go- 
ing to wash my feet? I just can’t let you 
do that!” 

But Jesus smiled. “You don’t quite 
understand, Peter. I’m doing something 
more than just washing your feet. You 
must let me do it.” 


So Peter and the rest sat there, in un- _ 


easy silence, while Jesus washed those 
dusty feet of theirs and dried them with 
the towel. 

Then he set aside the basin and the 
towel and put on his outer garment and 
came and sat down in his place at the 
table. 

“TI wanted to show you,” he said, very 
quietly, “that if I, whom you call Master, 
can do such a lowly task for you, you can 
surely do as much for each other.” 


Peter and John and the others never 
forgot that lesson. They had learned that 
the one who holds the highest position 
must be ready to do the most lowly task 
if it is for the good of others. How many, 
many times they must have remembered 
afterward how it felt to have Jesus kneel- 
ing before each of them, carefully wash- 
ing and drying their feet. It was a shin- 
ing example of loving service. 


Ciosinc Hymn: “O Master of the Lov- 
ing Heart” 


Junior High Department 


by Stella Tombaugh Hazzard* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Great Discoveries 


About God 


For the Leader 


When your junior high worship commit- 
tee meets, let the young people discuss 
how they think the weeks of Lent—the 
forty week-days preceding Easter—can best 
be observed. 

Perhaps you will want to start some- 
thing like this: This is Lent. Again our 
thoughts go forward to Easter and back- 
ward to the days when Jesus walked on 
earth. I like to think of Jesus as a boy of 
junior high age. What were his thoughts? 
We know he sought to know more about 
God. We know he read and re-read the 


*Bloomington, Ilinois 

In Hymnal for American Youth, No. 229. 

2Original in the Boston Public Library. Prints 
of frieze available in four sections, 5 pag ee! 
8x10 inches, at 50c each, from the Pilgrim Press 
and other denominational book stores. Slides of 
prophets available from Visual Education Serv- 
ice, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. Rental, iS 0, 
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scrolls. We know he knew his Scriptures 
well. 

The great teachings which helped Jesus 
know more about God can help us learn 
more about God. God is the same yes- 
terday, today and forever. But our under- 
standing of God depends upon our will- 
ingness to open our hearts to him. God 
has always revealed himself to men just 
as much as they were able to understand. 
Our Bible tells us of great discoveries men 
have made throughout the years about 
God. How would you like, these Sundays 
in Lent, to turn our thoughts toward some 
of the stories and teachings which Jesus 
knew and loved? 


Have the young people go over the wor- 
ship suggestions carefully. Make any 
changes they feel will make the worship 
time more meaningful to your group. 
Assign the responsibility for arranging 
worship centers, conducting the worship, 
having charge of the music, and partici- 
pating in other ways. 

They might use one hymn throughout 
the month as a closing hymn. “Forward 


Through the Ages’’ would be meaningful 
for this series. Sargent’s “Frieze of the 
Prophets’” might be used for the worship 
center for March 12 and following Sun- 
days. 


March 5 


THEME: God Is Everywhere 
WorsHip CENTER: Would someone in 


your group like to sketch an altar of , 
the type Jacob made to mark the 
places he felt God’s presence? (See 
Genesis 28:18.) An-altar was often a 
flat rock laid on a pile of rocks. Or the 
picture files in your church school prob- 
ably contain a picture of Jacob at | 
Bethel. 

PreELuDE: Hymn to Joy, Beethoven. (This j 
is the tune to “Joyful, Joyful We Adore 
Thee” which is suggested as the first 
hymn.) 

Catt To WorsuHiP: Psalm 46:10 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” j 
or “Let All the World in Every Corner | 
Sing,” or “Come, Thou Almighty King” | 


PrayER: O God, we want to know more | 
about thee. Reveal to us thy power and | 


thy greatness as we seek to understand | 
thee. Amen. : 


OFFERING: 

Offertory sentence: The prophet Mala- 
chi brings us this promise: (Read Malachi 
3:10) 
Story: 

Universal” 


Jacob stopped in a dark, lonely field 
with great rocks strewn around. It was 
late and he was very tired. He could go 
no further until morning. What a con- | 
trast this lonely desolate place was from 
his home, where his sleeping mat was | 
near a twinkling campfire, surrounded by 
his family and all the servants. 

What a mess he had made! His great 
plans to gain power and wealth had 
seemed so easy. Esau, his twin brother | 
and older by only a few hours, had played | 
into his hands. He remembered that day | 
when Esau had returned home from a | 
long hunting trip, exhausted and so faint | 
with hunger that he had readily consented | 
to sell his birthright for the steaming bowl 
of savory red soup which Jacob had pre- 
pared. Esau was such a fool! He had | 
promised his inheritance, his right to in- | 
herit all his father’s property which was | 
his right as the oldest son of the family, 
to Jacob to satisfy his hunger. 

Then there was the day when Jacob, | 
with his mother’s help, had tricked his 
old blind father, Isaac, into giving him 
the blessing of the eldest. That had made 
Esau furious. He had vowed to get even 
with his crafty twin brother. 

Rebekah, his mother, had heard of © 
Esau’s threats from the servants. Rebekah | 
had sent for Jacob and insisted he should | 
leave home. She had advised him to flee 
to Haran, to her former home, where her 
brother Laban was living. So Jacob had 
left Beersheba, where his father’s tents 
were pitched, and started eastward toward _ 
Haran. 

Now night had come. He was in this 
desolate place—alone. It was the first 
time he had been away from home. He 
had a stone for a pillow and his memories 
for his companions. His greediness had 
brought sorrow to his father and the en- 
mity of his brother. He was away from 
the loving care of his mother. Yes, and 


International Journal of Religious Education 


“Jacob Discovers That God Is | 


-ven worse. He thought he was away from 
he power of the only God he knew 
bout, for everyone thought of Jehovah 
is the God only of Abraham and his 
ribe. Jacob was truly desolate. 

But a strange thing happened. He 
jreamed there was a stairway stretching 
rom earth to heaven. Angels were going 
ip and down. God stood at the top of 
he stairway saying, as he had once said 
o Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the 
amilies of the earth be blessed.” And 
sod promised he would be with him in 
ill places where he should go and to 
ring him home in safety again. 

Jacob awoke and said, “Surely the Lord 
s in this place and I did not know it.” 
30 he took the stone from under his 
1ead and set it up for an altar and 
youred oil over it to show it was sacred. 
te called the place Beth-el, which means 
‘house of God.” 

So Jacob discovered that God was more 
han a tribal god, that God’s power and 
yresence extended into other countries. 


Centuries went by. The great prophet 
feremiah brought the same message to 
Hebrew exiles in a foreign land when he 
sured them they had God’s promise, 
‘Ye shall seek me, and find me when ye 


hall search for me with all your heart.” . 


‘Jeremiah 29:13) 

*Tis said the great rabbi Gamaliel who 
yas Paul’s teacher was once asked how 
30d could be everywhere. Said the em- 
yeror to Gamaliel, “You say that where- 
oever ten men are assembled for prayer 
sod comes to them. How many gods are 
here, then?” Gamaliel called his servant 
ind struck him lightly on the neck. 

The Emperor asked, “Why did you 
trike him?” 

“Because he let the sun shine into the 
louse,’ answered Gamaliel. 

“But the sun is everywhere,” said the 
umperor. 

Rabbi Gamaliel replied, “The sun is but 
yné among the thousands and thousands 
ind thousands of myriads which are be- 
ore the Holy One, blessed be He; yet the 
un is everywhere in the world. Much 
nore so, then, is the Holy One Himself.” 
Sanhedrin 39a of The Talmud.) 
dymMn: “Forward Through the Ages”’ or 

“O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 
3ENEDICTION 


March 12 
THEME: God Is Just and Righteous 


NorsHip CENTER: Sargent’s “Frieze of 
the Prophets,” or some picture of Amos 
from your church school files. 

-RELUDE: Via Militaris, by Geibel (This 
is the tune for ‘Marching with the 
Heroes,’ which is suggested for the 
first hymn.) 

JALL TO WoRSHIP: 

Leader: Lift up your hearts. 

Response: We lift them up unto the 
Lord. 

Leader: O Lord, open thou our eyes. 

Response: That we may behold won- 
drous things out of thy law. 

Leader: O Lord, open thou our lips. 

Response: And our mouth shall show 
forth thy praise. 

Leader: Praise ye the Lord. 

Response: The Lord’s name be praised. 

dymn: “Marching with the Heroes,” or 

“Rejoice Ye Pure in Heart” 

JFFERING: 

Offertory sentence: Paul said (Read II 

torinthians 8:12) 


February, 1950 


Srory: “Amos Discovers That God Is 


Just.” 


In the wilderness of Tekoa, not far 
south of Jerusalem, Amos guarded his 
sheep and tended the wild fig trees. 
Twice a year he took his wool and fruit 
to market, across the border of Judah, to 
Bethel in the kingdom of Israel. Bethel 
was about ten miles north of Jerusalem 
and was the religious center for the 
northern kingdom. 

At first, as he stood in the marketplace 
waiting to sell his produce, he was pleased 
to see how prosperous everyone seemed. 
There were the wealthy merchants dressed 
in satin, with bulging moneybags hanging 
at the waist. There were richly clothed 
men and women passing to social events. 
He watched the people going into the 
worship place with their heavy money 
bags and leading fat beasts for sacrifice. 
Surely the Lord God must be pleased 


with the devotion and loyalty of Israel. 

But as he returned year after year, the 
glamour did not continue to dazzle his 
eyes and blind them to seeing other 
things. He began to see things he had 
not noticed at first. There were the filthy, 
ragged, uncared for beggars around the 
edges of the market square. They lifted 
their bony hands for alms but the wealthy 
people passed by their need. They drew 
their lovely flowing robes closer about 
them and hurried on. Amos began to 
learn how the rich cheated and oppressed 
the poor. 

During the long months between his 
trips to Bethel he would think of what 
he had seen and heard, of the injustice 
and selfishness. As he thought it over, as 
he kept his sheep under the stars, he be- 
gan to be sure someone must speak out 
in defense of the poor against the greed 
and injustice of the rich. Finally he could 
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not be silent. As he said: “I was no 
prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son 
. .. the Lord took me from following the 
flock, and the Lord said to me, Go 
prophesy unto my people Israel.” (Amos 
7:14-15) 

Amos went back to Bethel to the mar- 
ketplace. He began to preach about the 
wickedness of their enemies who lived all 
around them. There were Syria, and 
Philistia, Edom, Ammon and Moab. 
Quickly the crowd gathered. This preach- 
er knows what he is talking about, they 
told one another. It is always fine to 
hear someone predict terrible things about 
the people you do not like. 

But then his theme changed. His words 
lashed out at them and stung as he pro- 
claimed: 

“Thus saith the Lord: ‘For three trans- 
gressions of Israel, yea for four, I will not 
turn away the punishment thereof: be- 
cause they have sold the righteous for 
silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes— 
they that pant after the dust of the earth 
on the head of the poor, and turn aside 
the way of the meek.’ ” (Amos 2:6-7a) 


He declared that God cared for the 
common people and was displeased with 
Israel. Worship and injustice could not go 
together. 


As he preached someone ran and told 
Amaziah the priest what was happening. 
Fat old Amaziah came panting. ‘“Go 
home,” he cried, “go back to Judah and 
do your preaching there! You can’t talk 
this way at Bethel. This is the king’s 
worshiping place!” 

Amos went back to Judah but he was 
not daunted. If he could not tell them of 
their sins he would write his message. So 
this courageous prophet wrote the book 
which bears his name. The book of Amos 
was the first complete book in the Old 
Testament to be written. Throughout the 
centuries it has proclaimed that a just 
God demands righteousness, and that true 
worship of God is impossible without jus- 
tice. Who will be a modern Amos to work 
for justice today? 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” or 


“OQ God, Our Help in Ages Past” 
PRAYER BENEDICTION: Psalm 19:14 


March 19 


TuemeE: God Is a Loving God 


WorsHIp CENTER: Sargent’s “Frieze of 
the Prophets’? or a picture of Hosea 
from your church school files. 


PRELUDE: Finlandia, by Jean Sibelius 
(This is the tune for “We Would Be 
Building’ which is used as the first 
hymn.) 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 52:8b, 9. 

Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 

SCRIPTURE: 

First explain that Paul wrote letters to 
the early churches to answer some of the 
questions they had. .He wrote to the 
church at Corinth that the church was 
like one body of which all were members. 
Some were eyes, some legs and arms. All 
had different natural gifts but all were 
needed by the body to function as it 
should. Each should contribute his par- 
ticular gifts or talents. Then he called at- 
tention to the fact that the greatest gift 
anyone could bring was love. Read I Cor- 
inthians chapter thirteen. (You will find 
the Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament very clear and readable.) 


Soto: (of hymn) “O Love That Wilt Not 
Let Me Go” 


(This explanation might be given be- | 
fore the music): George Matheson, who | 
wrote this beautiful hymn, became blind | 
at the age of fifteen. The tragedy of the 
loss of his sight seemed to quicken his | 
spiritual insight. In his biography*® he } 
says that he was alone in the manse at | 
Innellan (Scotland) the evening of June 
6, 1882. His sister had been married that 
day. Something, known only to himself, | 
had happened which had caused him se- | 
vere mental suffering. The words of this | 
hymn came to him so quickly it almost 
seemed as though they were being dic- | 
tated to him by some inward voice rather 
than that he was working them out by | 
himself. ] 


OFFERING: 


Offertory sentence: II Corinthians 9:7 — 


Srory: “Hosea Discovers That God Is 
Loving” 


Hosea was a young man who lived in - 
the northern kingdom of Israel in the | 
eighth century. He had married a beau- § 
tiful woman by the name of Gomer and 
they had three children. 

Then a tragic thing happened. His wife — 
began to run around with other men. 
Finally things got so bad that Hosea di- | 


.vorced his wife and sent her away. But | 


after she was gone, Hosea found he could © 
not forget her. He thought of her in the © 


daytime and could not sleep at night be- | 
cause he kept wondering where she was } 


and how she was. Could it be possible— 
could it be that he still loved her even | 
though she had wronged him? : 

He started to look for her. For a long | 
time he could not find her. Whenever he 
heard where she was, by the time he got 


there, she was gone. But he kept search- | 


ing. Finally he found her in a slave mar- | 
ket. She was no longer beautiful. She had | 
gone from bad to worse. She was in such | 
desperate need she had had to sell her- — 
self as a slave in order that she might 
have food enough to keep alive. Hosea 
paid the purchase price for her and took 
her home and cared for her. 

His tragic experience set Hosea to think- | 
ing. He still loved his wife though she | 
had not been true to him and had done | 


wrong. Could it be that God still loved | 


the country of Israel even though Israel © 
had been untrue and had worshiped the | 
baalim (the gods of the Canaanites)? — 
The kingdom was going to pieces under ~ 


a succession of rulers. One ruler after an- | 


other had been killed, and the kingdom — 


seized by the assassin. Assyria threatened |) 


her from without. 


Hosea described the condition of Israel: 
“Hear the word of the Lord, ye children 
of Israel; for the Lord hath a controversy © 
with the inhabitants of the land, because 
there is no truth, nor goodness, nor knowl- 
edge of God in the land. There is nought 
but swearing and breaking faith, and kill- 
ing, and stealing, and committing adul- 
tery; they break out, and blood touchest 
blood.” (Hosea 4: 1-2.) 


Hosea could not get away from the 
question, Could God love his people 
Israel, even though they had sinned, less 
than he, Hosea, loved his wife? He had 
been searching for his wife to bring her 
back to him. Surely God must even now 
be ready to forgive Israel and be eager 
to restore her as his nation. 

So Hosea proclaimed for the first time 
the great message that God is a god of 
love, eager to forgive, eager to restore all 


*Life - George Matheson—Macmillan. See 
also The Hymns and Hymn Writers of the Church 
by Charles S,. Nutter and Wilbur F. 
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The Revolutionary New AMPRO Low 
Priced TAPE RECORDER and 
PLAYBACK UNIT 


RECORDS TWO FULL HOURS 
ON ONE 7-INCH REEL ! 


A completely new tape recorder and playback 
unit with a host of new and exclusive features 


for church and church-school use. LOW FIRST 


COST ... priced at only $94.50 complete. It 
fits the most modest budget! LIGHTEST, 
MOST COMPACT .. . it weighs only 15 


pounds and measures only 8 5/8”x8”x12”. 
GREATEST OPERATING ECONOMY . 
this Ampro Tape Recorder puts almost twice 
as much material on each reel . . . 2 full 
hours of recording on one standard 7” reel of 
low cost tape. SIMPLEST TO OPERATE 
. a thild can operate this new unit. There 
are no costly, complicated ‘gadgets’ which 
merely confuse the operator. EXCLUSIVE 
AMPRO FEATURES include an “audio- 
monitoring” system, fast forward skip, fast re- 
wind, manual re-wind, timing indicator, plus 
Complete with microphone, take-up many others that make tape recording for 


reel, radio-phono plug, manual re- school or church easier, lower in cost. 
wind crank, speaker and amplifier. 


WRITE TODAY for full details about 
this remarkable new low cost Ampro 
tape recorder. 


New Low Prices on AMPRO 
SLIDE PROJECTORS 


Model 30-D for slides and filmstrips (Illustrated) 


This advanced design projector brings you clearer, 
sharper filmstrips . . . more brilliant slides—with in- 
stant operation either way! The only projector origi- 
nally engineered for dual-purpose operation. Unique op- 
tical system utilizes the entire cone of bright, white 
light, without usual masking. Result: better pictures, 
with instant conversion from slide to flimstrip use and 
back. Many more advanced features have made this 
projector preferred wherever a dual-purpose projector 
is needed. Model 30-D (Formerly $92.00), Now $69.00 


Model 30-A Slide Projector 

A low cost slide projector with powerful il- 
lumination that brings out the very best in 
every slide picture. Simplified operation, spe- 
cial condenser design which puts more bril- 
liant white light on the screen, self-centering 
slide carrier and many other unusual Ampro 
features make this slide projector a “best buy” 
for even the most modest church budget. 
Model 30-A (Formerly $59.50), Now $49.50 


ee 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated brochures on 

these two great low cost Ampro visual aids. 

They will be rushed to you, postpaid. 
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AMPRO CORPORATION | onforsorstisnSubstalar 
ment Corporation Subsidiary) 


2893 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE .. . . CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


ectors 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. 
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who repent to a loving relationship with 

him. 

Today when we search for God we, too, 
find him ready to forgive us our mistakes 
and to welcome us into loving relationship 
with him. 

PRAYER: Let us bow our heads as we pray 
the first public prayer of an African 
school boy: “‘O God, loosen the strings 
of my heart, for I tied them so that I 
could not listen to thy voice.” 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” or 
“O God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


BENEDICTION 


March 26 

THEME: Trust in God 

Worsuip CENTER: Sargent’s “Frieze of 
the Prophets’? or a picture of Isaiah 
from your church school files. 

PRELUDE: Nicaea, by John B. Dykes (This 
is the tune for “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God Almighty,’ which is suggested as 
the first hymn.) 

Catt To Worsuip: Proverbs 2:6, 7. 
Use the American Translation, by 
Smith and Goodspeed, if possible. 


“Holy, Holy, Holy,’ or “Watch- 
“Faith 


Hymn: 
man, Tell Us of the Night,” or 
of Our Fathers, Living Still” 


OFFERING: 
Offertory sentence: Romans 12: 8b. 
Story: “Isaiah Proclaims God a Nation’s 
Defense” 


Even while Hosea was preaching in the 
northern kingdom, the long prosperous 
reign of good King Uzziah in the. south- 
ern kingdom of Judah came to an end. 
What would happen now? 

After King Uzziah’s death, a young 
nobleman by the name of Isaiah went 
into the Temple to pray. He was ter- 
ribly concerned about his country’s fu- 
ture. As he prayed he had a vision of 
God. He heard the voice of God saying, 
“Whom shall I send and who will go for 


us?” Isaiah answered, “Here am I, send 
me ” 
So Isaiah, the nobleman, became a 


prophet. He denounced the wealthy land 
speculators who were squeezing the poor 
farmers off their land. Like Amos, he 
preached about justice. 

Now Judah and all the other little na- 
tions—Israel, Syria, Phoenicia, and Philis- 
tia—were afraid of the great Assyrian 
empire which threatened to swallow them 
up. Israel and Syria made a treaty to 
help each other in case of war. They 
wanted Judah to join them. They even 
moved armies to the northern boundary 
of Judah to enforce their invitation to 
Judah to join their alliance. 

Ahaz, the young king of Judah was 
afraid. But Isaiah encouraged him not to 
get mixed up in international politics. He 
insisted that the nation’s best defense was 
righteous dealing and quiet trust in God. 


And it worked! Years later when the 
Assyrian army actually came and invaded 
Judah and beseiged Jerusalem, Isaiah 
gave the same advice to King Hezekiah 
which he had given to King Ahaz. He 
said, “Be not afraid . .. By the way 
that he came, by the same shall he re- 
turn, and he shall not come into this city, 
saith the Lord.” (II Kings 19:6, 33.) 

And lo! One morning when the people 
of Jerusalem got up, the Assyrian camp 
was strangely quiet. Silently in the night 
the Assyrian army had left their camp. 
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They never returned. God seemed to have 
ways of his own of protecting those who 
trusted in him. 

Then Isaiah began to prophesy that a 
golden age would come. That God would 
send a king: “For unto us a child is 


born, unto us a son is given; and the 
government shall be upon his shoulder; 
and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Fa- 
ther, Prince of Peace.” (Isaiah 9:6.) The 


hope of a Messiah who would lead the 

Jews, had begun. 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages,” or} 
“© God, Our Help in Ages Past” 


CLOSING PRAYER: 
“To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfill. 
O may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will.’’ Amen. 
—CHARLES WESLEY 


Soe ahd: Young 


-Deparlritee 


by Hazel E. Anderson* 


THEME FOR Marcu: Christian Education 

Around the World 

Since the issue of the Journal in which 
this series of programs appears is devoted 
to Christian education around the world, 
it has seemed fitting to build our worship 
services about the same theme. Much addi- 
tional material is contained in articles and 
resources in this issue. 


Fine maps published through the Friend- 
ship Press and sold through denomination- 
al bookstores, will help to give atmosphere 
to the room in which the worship services 
are held. Maps and globes, with a cross to 
suggest Christian education, should be the 
center of the worship center of each serv- 
ice. The following maps would be good to 
have in the room for the entire month: 
“The Bible in All the World,” 50c, and 
“Picture Map of the World,’ 60c. See 
others recommended in services. 


March 5 


THEME: Christian Education in America 
The following three maps would be of 
help in impressing the need and field for 
Christian education in America: ‘Picture 
Map of the U. S. A.,” 60c; ‘Picture Map 
of South America,’ 60c; and ‘Political 
Map of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone,” 35c. 
Note: Mention in advance that the Call 
to Prayer and the Reading used below 
were written by Indian students in the 
Cook Christian Training School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


PRELUDE: ‘“‘Where Cross 
Ways of Life” 


CaLui TO PRAYER: 
PraisE Unto JEHOVAH 

Rejoice in Jehovah; 

Rejoice in Him who hast made the heaven 
and the earth, 

It is He who hast given thee peace and 
understanding. 

It is He who openeth the eyes of the 
blind. 

Jehovah is He that conquered thee ae 
the dark and pagan world. 

Jehovah is our rock of solid foundation, 

And our everlasting strength whom we call 
upon every day. 


the Crowded 


*Associate Editor of Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


People’s 


Let—us rejoice unto our King and sing 
praises unto Him. : 
Let our minds be fixed upon Him that) 
we may never forsake Him. 
Jehovah is righteous in all His ways; 
He is our Way and Truth and Life. 
He will draw nigh unto all them that 
call upon His holy Name. 
He will guide thee, He will keep thea 
from now and forever more. 
—LeEon Grant, Omaha Tribe, 
Sonc: ‘Where Cross the Crowded Ways’ 
of Life” it 
PRAYER: (leader) 
Our Father, we acknowledge that we} 
need to come to thee to be taught. We: 
thank thee for Thy Son, the Master Teach-: 
er. May we learn of him and so be able} 
to transmit the Good News of his saving’ 
love to others. Bless all efforts of Chris-} 
tians in the world to teach the mental and} 
spiritual illiterates. Let thy Light shine| 
into darkened hearts and lives we pray 
In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Sone: “The Light of the World Is Jesus” | 


Mepitation: “American Illiterates’”* 

Of the people of the world, three out 
of every five cannot read or write. Mil-| 
lions of others have a very limited educa- | 
tion. And millions more who can read | 
and write are illiterate so far as Christ is, 
concerned. Still others who know of Christ | 
have not learned how to live his Way of | 
Life. Our United States is no exception. 
Of the 140,000,000 or more people here, | 
on any given Sunday, it is said that more 
than a million have no touch with any | 
church, Protestant, Jewish or Catholic. 
And what of the rest of the Americas, | 
still largely bound by superstition or in- 
difference except where Protestant mis- 
sionaries have gone? 

Think of the areas of life in thesal 
Americas which are still unchristian. | 
Think of labor and industry relations, of | 
social life, of race relations, of the home | 
and family life. All of us who are Chris- | 
tians are responsible for being missionaries | 
wherever we live. It is Christian mission- | 
aries who are leading the way in the busi- | | 
ness of Christian education, whether it be | 
in our own country or in one of our sister | 
nations. 

Dr. Frank Laubach says that Christian 
education and Christian literature are | 
“musts” if the “new world is to be a | 
better world.” 
READING: 

Come 
Oh come let us adore our Triune God, 
Let us bow down and worship Him; 


1For background and additional material, see 
Dr. Laubach’s article on page 4. ; 
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hank Him for His lovingkindness, 
ing praises unto Him with the dawn. 


iome, let us do service for the King, 
ome, young maidens and young braves, 
9in hands with the youth of the world, 
nswer our Saviour’s call. 

each out with strong hands 

nd help the young and the aged. 


iome from every tribe; fit yourself for 
service. 

iome from plains, deserts, mountains and 
valleys. 

rink of the Word, that you may not 
faint, 

djust thy stride to that of the Master 
and walk with Him. 


et us sing of our salvation, 

ing of the joy of Christian living. 

aise youthful voices and eager hearts. 
rive praise unto one God, Saviour, and 


Holy Spirit. 
—MAarGArRET BuciILLio PAPAGO, 
Pima Tribe 
ILENT PRAYER 
ENEDICTION 
Aarch 12 
‘HEME: Christian Education in Europe 


RELUDE: “O Christian, Haste, Thy Mis- 
sion High Fulfilling” 


lALL TO WorsuiP: Galatians 6:7, in Re- 
vised Standard Version. 


iymn: “Once to Every Man and Nation” 


CRIPTURE: Isaiah 2:1-5 


RAYER: 


O God, send us through our prayers, 
ur gifts or our lives, to hearts without a 
ome, to lives without love, to crowds 
yithout a guide. Help us to minister in 
he name of Christ to the children whom 
ione have blessed, to the hungry, to the 
allen, to the sorrowing, to the friendless 
md confused. Warm our hearts by the 
varmth of thy great heart that we may 
ninister to those whose lives are cold. 
ight our souls that others may see the 
vay to thee. Give us ready sympathies and 
nsights, keen wills and quick hands that 
ve may help our brothers in their need. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Jymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
YFFERING SERVICE 


JYoxoLocy: (To be sung when the offer- 


ing is presented ) 
MEDITATION : 

As we look at Europe today we see 
housands of youth who live in a bunk 
inderground or who sleep in the gutter. 
They live on a dole which is not enough 
o keep them from hunger. Their hope 
or college, a career, and even a home of 
heir own is blasted. The church has been 
loing much and can do more in relief 
—food, clothing and money for recon- 
truction. But the deepest need of the 
xeople of Europe is spiritual morale, a 
ense of confidence in God and the mean- 
ng of life. They need a restoration of 
jeep faith in God that will make them 
orget their hatred and differences in 
aumble obedience to him. This kind of 
Shristianity we need to send to them 
along with relief supplies. 


READING: “I Am Youth’? 


I Am Youth— 

My heart aches when I think of the suf- 
fering man has brought to man. 

[ am sick with anguish when I see men 
work long hours for less than a living 
wage. 
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Bethany Study Gers, 


for Young People and Adults 


There are Bethany electives to 
meet every need of young people 
and adults. For instance, Chris- 
tian Happiness in the Home by F. 
W. Wiegmann is ideal for young 
married couples and Strong Son 
of God by Dwight E. Stevenson is 
a new aid for studying the life of 
Christ. 50 cents per copy 


OTHER ELECTIVE COURSES 


The Bible and Social Living (4 courses—In Home and Com- 
munity, In Government and in the Church, Jn Our Work, 
and Bible Spokesmen for God); The Quest for Christian 
Brotherhood (spread of Christianity); Christ Across the 
Centurtes; Friendship; A Faith to Live By; Faiths That 
Compete for My Loyalties; Makers of a Nation (Samuel, 
Saul, David and Solomon); Developing Christian Person- 
ality; and A Man Who Wrote Scripture (based on Paul’s 
letters). 450 cents per copy 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


The Bethany Press — St. Louis 3, Mo.! 


NEW, POPULAR f7]/4 #4] JIGSAW PUZZLES 


Each of these cards size 41%4 by 54%, carries appro- 
priate Bible verses and also greeting: 2 for Birthday, 
2 Get Well and 4 Christmas designs. Varnished 
stock, die cut with gummed sheet for mounting- 
base. One-piece frame for each picture. Price 12c 
each, per dozen $1.20. 

ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER OR DIRECT 
Complete catalog of Sunday School Supplies free on request 


- b .53 
WM. H. DIETZ, INC. *ciicace's. itunois 


I shudder to think of children dying from 
malnutrition, or crushed beneath bur- 
dens of toil when they should be at 
play. 

My soul recoils when I hear men speak 
of war as an accepted part of their 
lives. 

I shrink in horror before squalor and 
emptiness forced on those whose labor 
makes life possible. 


I am Youth— 
I am humble in the face of the task be- 


fore me, 3 || 
Its difficulties now I see dimly, ye 


I shall be defeated time and again by M. ; 
indifference, fear and hatred. BENTLEY &SIMON: 


I shall lose courage, perhaps bow low 


-under the weight of my load, 

But : 
I am Christian Youth— 

Love is strong in my heart, the love of 
Christ and of my brother man. 

I am millions strong; I cover the face of 
the earth. 


2Adapted from “I am Youth’? by _ Margaret 
Hessey, in Presbyterian Young People, September, 
1936. Adaptation copyrighted by Friendship Press. 
Used by permission. 


I am dauntless, courageous; persecution 
and danger but temper the steel of my 
purpose. 

Evil shall bow before Christ; the down- 
trodden shall look to him for salvation. 

In him lies the hope of the world, if my 
soul accepts its destiny—with—him— 

For lo— 

I am Christian Youth! 
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Hymn: “Father of Lights, in Whom 


There Is No Shadow” 
GUIDED PRAYER: 


Leader: Let us pray for a free world. 
Pause for prayer 

Leader: Let us pray for a literate world. 
Pause for prayer 

Leader: Let us pray for a friendly world. 
Pause for prayer 

Leader: Let us pray for a Christian 

world, 
Pause for prayer 
Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised” 


BENEDICTION 


March 19 


TueEMeE: Christian Education in Asia 


Good maps to use in this service are: 
“Picture Map of India,” “Picture Map of 
China,” and “Picture Map of Southeast 
Asia and Southwest Pacific.” 60 cents 
each, 


PRELUDE: “Hail to the Brightness” 
CALL TO WorSHIP: 


Leader: “Let the words of our mouths 
and the meditations of our hearts be 
acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, our 
strength and our redeemer.” 


Response: “Holy, Holy, Holy” (Chorus 
of “Day Is Dying in the West.” To 
be sung.) 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and eeonomical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 


UNITED CHURCH 
SN UiaM wOencH DAY OO 


THE REV KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN A 
‘DEA CONCEIVED BY 
SncsTe 

ILLUMINATED BY 
ELECTRICITY ance, interest and collections. 
MEL AST WORD IM 

INTERCHANGEABLE Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
WILL LAST A from Pastors. Write today for il- 
LIFE TIME us. Catalog L. H. E. Winters 
Speeialty Co., Davenport, lta. 


Announcing-- 


A 37 minute film based 


on the book "One God" 
by Florence Mary Fitch. 


Authentic 
Beautiful 
Impressive 
Inspiring 


A film that everyone should 
see. 


Available 
For Rental Only 
Daily $10.00 
Weelly $25.00 


From 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St. 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St. 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


First SPEAKER: 

The great continent of Asia today 
seethes with unrest. Only a few months 
ago the land of India ran red with blood 
as a new nation was born. Pakistan was 
written across the map with its thou- 
sands of Moslem citizens, while Hindustan, 
or India, is now the land of the Hindus. 
It will be generations before the scars of 
those terrible days will be healed. 


Prayer: (for the lands of Pakistan and 
India and for the missionaries at work 
there) 


SECOND SPEAKER: 

Look for a moment at China, that na- 
tion that sprawls over so much of the 
earth’s surface, with its teeming millions 
of people, many of whom have had first- 
hand experience of war, famine, disease, 
starvation. During the Japanese invasion, 
the mission schools went inland and stu- 
dents and faculty walked hundreds of 
miles in order to preserve the opportunity 
to learn. Now, with the Communists tak- 
ing over, what will the future of the mil- 
lions in China be? Will the youth be 
taught Christ or will such teaching be 
supplanted by the doctrine of a godless 
political system? 


Prayer: (for China and the missionaries 
at work there) 


THIRD SPEAKER: 

From Japan comes word that great in- 
terest is being shown in Christianity and 
that Bibles are being asked for in larger 
quantities than are available. State Shinto- 
ism has lost its place. Shall the void be 
filled with Christianity or with material- 
ism or perhaps with the same ideology that 
is winning in China? The answer is 
largely up to us who are Christian youth. 
A great Christian university is even now 
planned by many cooperating denomina- 
tions in the hope that Christian educa- 
tion may lead the people of Japan to the 
feet of Christ. (See page 21) 


Prayer: (for Japan and the missionaries 
working there) 


SpeciAL Music: “In Christ There Is No 


East or West” 


FourtTH SPEAKER: 

Look at Palestine the land which was 
the earthly home of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. Today the land is filled with 
hatred and bitterness which goes far be- 
yond the confines of the little country of 
Palestine. The Prince of Peace has come 
but there is no peace. 


PrayER: (for Palestine and the mis- 
sionary work being carried on there) 


FirtH SPEAKER: 

What of Russia that giant whose tenta- 
cles are reaching out into all corners 
of the world? We hear reports that the 
Christian church continues in spite of the 
efforts of the government to stamp it out 
and to teach the youth that there is no 
God. Do we have faith enough to be- 
lieve that God can change even the heart 
of Stalin and his followers? Are we will- 
ing to pray to that end? 

PRAYER: (for Russia and the Christian 
church in that land) 


LEADER: 

The Christian youth of the world are 
not content to let these conditions exist 
unchallenged and unchanged. Our pro- 
gram must be based on Luke 4:18-19 
where Jesus declared to his own village: 
(Read passage) 

PrayER: The Lord’s Prayer 


March 26 
TueMe: Christian Education in Africa 


Maps to use in this service are: “Pic-! 
ture Map of Africa,” 60c, and ‘Political 
Map of Africa,” 35c. iy 
PreLupE: “Christ for the 

Sing” 


World We} 


Catt TO WorsHIP: 


O come, let us worship and bow down: 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 
God is light, and in him is no darkness} 

at all. 
O Lord, send out thy light and thy truth: 
Let them lead me unto thy holy hill. i) 
God is love; and he that dwelleth in love 

dwelleth in God. 
Shed thy love abroad in our hearts. 
PrAyER: (directed by leader. Pause for! 

meditation after each sentence. ) ( i 

Let us ask God to give each of us a) 
spirit of reverence. 

Let.us put out of our minds and hearts }) 
anything that would keep us from wor- ; 
shiping. i 

Let us pray about the things that con-} 
cern us. i 

Let us ask God to make us willing |’ 
workers. 

Let us ask him to make us more un- |) 
selfish. }) 

Let us pray for more faith to attempt | 
great things. y 

Let us pray for willingness to offer our- | 
selves, our talents and all we have for)’ 
his work. 

In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


Hymn: “Christ for the World We Sing” | 
ScripTuRE: (unison) Isaiah 9:2; Micah | 

4:2. ii 
MEDITATION: j 

Africa has been called the Dark Con- } 
tinent, but the Light of Christ has shone | 
there into the hearts of many of the! 
people who once sat in darkness. Schools | 
and hospitals have been built and those | 
who have been taught are now teachers 
of their own people.” The Light of Christ 
has replaced the darkness of heathenism 
and superstition in many places but the 
majority of the continent still is dark. 

Missionaries everywhere report that | 
there is the stirring of new life and that : 
when the African hears of Christ and 
sees him lived out in the life of the | 
missionary he responds. As we bring our | 
offerings, let us breathe a prayer that the 
money that finds its way into Africa may | 
be transformed into Christian life. | 


OFFERING SERVICE 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 
MEDITATION: 


Today a new shadow looms in the back- 
ground and threatens to make the dark- 


ness of Africa blacker and to shut off the | 


Light that has already come. This is the 
shadow of Islam, which looks with jeal- 
ous eyes on the continent of Africa where | 


it already has itself firmly planted. The | 


door of Christian education threatens to | 
close and Christian missionaries are work- 
ing against time. 

Islam is a missionary religion and today 
is on the march. We dare not sit com- 
placently back and watch the dark shadow 
grow larger and more ominous. We dare | 
not look back now or we shall be un- 
worthy of being Christ’s followers. 
Hymn: “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
SILENT PRAYER OF DEDICATION 


BENEDICTION 


3See ‘‘Bush Schools in the Belgian Congo”? in 
this issue. 
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... and their lives are individual in their needs and wants. 
Ministers particularly have many extraordinary problems 


with 


and HERE I$ 
TAILO 


IT COVERS: 


regard to unforeseeable sickness and accidents. 


A NEW “CUSTOM-BUILT INSURANCE POLICY”* 
RED TO YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


We have developed a brand new type of Health and Accident In- 


Disability at Home surance, THE ADVANCE POLICY, designed for ministers and 


Disability in Hospi 
Disability caused b 


Disability caused by Sickness 


IT PROVIDES: 
Hospital care 
Nursing 
Surgery 
and for your whole 


tal their families—with the radical new innovation of a graded premi- 
y Accident um cost—issued in units—the cost is based on your age at time of 

issuance of policy. The basic $75 unit, ranging from $4.50 a 
quarter for a man under 30 to $8.25 if he waits until 50 or 55. 
It’s new—it’s adjustable so that you can build an Accident and 
Health program to fit your purse and personal need. 


family, too! If you are a minister or full-time reli- 
gious worker, be sure to write for com- 


*FOR EXAMPLE: ee plete information. Fill out coupon today. 


Suppose you are under 35 a 
by accident—for only $5.00 
would get $75.00 ev 
killed by accident your ben 
loss of two hands or eyes, $2 
$75 every month up to 14 
benefits in the new ADV 
hospital expense reimburse 
fits also available. 
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quarterly premium you 


ery month for 104 weeks. it 
eficiary would get $2,500; 


months. There are other 


THE MINISTERS LIFE and CASUALTY UNION 
(Legal Reserve Life Insurance) 
100R West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


nd are totally disabled 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please 


send me your latest information describing the NEW 
CUSTOM-BUILT ADVANCE POLICY. 


500; confining sickness 


ANCE policy- Special 
ment and surgical bene- 
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Sacraments. Signs and Symbols 


By W. Norman: Pittenger. Chicago 5, 
Wilcox and Follett Company, 1949. 162 p. 
$2.00. 


Because men and physical world are 
best understood from the dual point of 
view—-spiritual and physical—religion finds 
outer acts, ceremonials, and sacraments 
indispensable. There is no use trying to be 
more spiritual than God who has used 
the physical world as the theatre of his 
redeeming work and who caused his Son 
to become incarnate for us men and for 
our salvation. 

This book will be helpful to those who 
are seeking to understand the thought 
forms of Catholic worship: Roman, East- 
ern and Anglican. It will be baffling, per- 
haps annoying, to those who aren’t. 

G.E. K. 


Sam Higginbottom, Farmer 
an Autobiography 


New York, Charles 
1949. $3.00. 


This is a success story. With just a lit- 
tle bit of editing, the first part of the 
book becomes the tale of the immigrant 
boy who through industry and persistence 
won for himself an education in America. 
At times in the early years here after ar- 
riving from England, he was reduced to 
even less than the proverbial penny. He 
and his companions, in order to attend 
college, prepared their own meals, slept 
in a room that was practically unfur- 
nished on beds made of slats with bundles 
of straw for mattresses. However, he at- 
tained his objective and was graduated 
finally with the B.A. degree from Prince- 
ton. 

The second part of the book describes 
how this immigrant lad came to stand be- 
fore princes and potentates, being called 
into consultation in the affairs of their 
kingdoms, as a close advisor and friend. 

However, this is not a typical success 
story, for through it all runs the thread 
of an ideal and a purpose in which serv- 
ice takes the place of wealth and the 
Kingdom of God the place of power. The 
prestige and repute which came to him in 
later years were unsought and came large- 
ly because of his devotion to his domniant 
purpose. : 

There is no question that Sam Higgin- 
bottom is one of the outstanding mission- 
aries of this generation. There is no doubt 
that the Agricultural Institute which he 
founded in Allahabad has already served 
the people of India well and that through 
it the knowledge of Christ has been ex- 
tended even into some of India’s remotest 
parts. It is also certain that on the basis 
of his work others will be able to build 
and to serve and that the concern of 
Christ for the welfare of men in every 
aspect of their lives will be demonstrated. 

The book contains many little sidelights 
on life in India which one would not find 
in more formal treatises of Indian culture 
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Scribner’s Sons, 


or of missionary life. It is especially re- 
vealing with reference to the struggles 
which every pioneer must face, even in the 
most sympathetic environments. Dr. Hig- 
ginbottom has not attempted to minimize 
the opposition that he encountered even 
from some of his missionary colleagues. 
Dr. Higginbottom’s picture of Gandhi 
is at the opposite pole from ‘Vincent 
Shean’s most lauded Lead, Kindly Light 
and may serve as a corrective to much of 
the unthinking and uninformed adulation 
that one finds in certain circles in Amer- 
ica, Perhaps it is in reaction to this that 
he fails to do complete justice to the real 


achievements of Mr. Gandhi and to the 


ideals for which he struggled. 
J. LeRoy Dopps 


Our English Heritage 


By Gerald W. Johnson. Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1949. 253 p. 
$3.50. 


In this delightful book Mr. Johnson re- 
inforces his reputation, with this reviewer 
at least, as the most entertaining of Amer- 
ican historians. He does this by combining 
what appears to be a sound historical 
background with a journalistic flare for 
informal language. 

This volume, which is one in ‘““The Peo- 
ple of America” series, tells of the enor- 
mous contribution to American thought, 
culture and physical progress of the Eng- 
lish immigrants of the first century or so 
of American history. He describes with 
colorful detail and with penetration of ob- 
servation the Expendables, who made a 
beach-head on the new continent, the In- 
dispensables, who established the beach- 
head, and the Gentlemen of Quality, who 
brought government and learning. 

The later chapters describe how the 
civilization these people brought with 
them was modified by the nature of the 
country. Of especial interest is the chap- 
ter on the heritage of “the Faith.” Atten- 
tion is given in particular to the contri- 
butions made by the Baptists, the Method- 
ists, the Episcopalians and the Presbyteri- 
ans. 

Our English Heritage proves that his- 
tory, when written with intelligence and 
wit, can be more absorbing than most fic- 
tion. : 

L. w. 


The Jesus Paul Preached 


By Perry F. Haines. Boston, W. A. 
Wilde Company, 1949. 179 p. $2.00. 


This book does not entirely live up to 
its title, since the majority of proof-texts 
quoted in the argument of the book are 
non-Pauline, and the exegesis and deduc- 
tive rationalism used to draw meaning out 
of these proof-texts are also non-Pauline. 
It is fundamentalistic, but one suspects 
that many fundamentalists will be dis- 
turbed by some of Mr. Haines’ conclusions. 

E.G. M. 


Punishment Without Crime 


By S. Andhil Fineberg. Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday and Company, Inc.,|) 
1949. 337 p. $3.50. 

“What You Can Do About Prejudice” | 
is the descriptive sub-title of this book.) 
Brotherhood Month is a good time to call} 
it to the attention of everyone. It discusses |} 
the way any one of us can deal with the 
instances of prejudice we may run across 
instead of leaving everything to some or- 
ganization or the cosmic currents of in-|) 
scrutable Time. And it does so in terms of |) 
cases. | 

For example, if the local Y.M.C.A. de- |) 
nies the use of their building to Negroes, 
what do you or your group do? Picket the} 
building? Or present them with a picture’ 
of George Washington Carver to hang on jj 
their wall? When a Polish family is called | 
insulting names, what then? Lick the of-_ 
fender who used the names? Or, hold a| 
party centered around a picture of Count | 
Pulaski, who is honored for helping George | 
Washington win a famous war? it 

And so it goes. Case after case shows | 
how issues can be faced. The changes are |) 
rung on this principle: no fixed pattern |) 
or mood, meekness or violence, will fit |) 
every case; usually the best solution for a. 
certain “flare-up” will have a mixture of | 
various factors. d 

Every effort should be made to attack | 
discrimination by rallying people to solv- } 
ing general problems, national issues, and |) 
promoting national unity and welfare, in- | 
stead of merely defending a group that | 
has been attacked. Often to mention such - 
a group merely advertises their supposed | 
offense and so feeds the fires one seeks to } 
quench. ] 

A unique contribution of the book is to — 
coin a new word, Victimian, for the per- || 
son who suffers from prejudice. What the |” 
word itself says is worth learning; may | 
such a race diminish fast. 


The Reality of the Religious Life 


By Henry Bett. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1949. 159 p. $2.25. 

This small book is a study of miracle, | 
providence and prayer. The main section | 
is taken up with a closely reasoned argu- | 
ment from both science and logic for the | 
reality of the supernatural in religious life. 
These chapters tend to be repetitious in | 
an attempt to convince stubborn material- 
ists. The chapters on “The Miracles of 
Chirst” and “Providence” are the most 
interesting and illuminating. Older youth | 
and college student groups would find this | 
book and C. S. Lewis’ Miracles, which it | 
resembles in point of view, stimulating | 
bases for study and discussion. 

L. W. 


Christian Ways for 


College Days 

By Harry Gordon Goodykoontz. Rich- | 
mond, Virginia, John Knox Press, 1949. 
78 p. $1.00. 

This booklet is written especially for 
young people who are entering college, 
but it also contains sage advice for the 
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student already im college. The author has 
written in a fast-moving style, using cam- 
pus phraseology. The whole thesis of this 
p0oklet can be summarized in Mr. Goody- 
soontz’s own words: “God is not one of 
the interesting electives of college life. He 
is the most basic course of all. Without 
Him, the rest of your college course can- 
not truly make sense.” 


Highly recommended for all students 
and student leaders. . 
D. S. 


The Gospel and Our World 


By Georgia Harkness. New York, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 126 p. $1.50. 


In these chapters, originally the Earl 
lectures at the Pacific School of Religion, 
Dr. Harkness writes for the laymen of 
our churches. 


She diagnoses the present health of the 
churches as being something less than ro- 
bust. “They had better get well soon, or 
they will soon get worse (p. 25).” 

Miss Harkness believes that the average 
layman has only a hazy idea of what the 
implications of the gospel are for his daily 
business or trade. Preaching and teaching 
must bridge the gap between the two. 
Ministers and teachers must not rest con- 
tent until they see the ideas they com- 
municate translated into ethical behavior. 

G. E..K. 


Worship Services for 
Purposeful Living 


By Alice Anderson Bays. Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. 256 p. 
$2.50. 


Here is a fine new collection of wor- 
ship services and worship service ma- 
terials. Some services are completely 
planned and others are suggested by very 
interesting stories around which services 
may be built. The volume is especially 
written for youth and the worship services 
are carefully designed to help young peo- 
ple in making their choices and in select- 
ing worthy purposes for their lives. 

Cc. A. M. 


introduction to Zen Buddhism 


By Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki. New York, 
Philisophical Library, 1949. 136 p. $3.75. 

Zen, or the “Doctrine of the Budda- 
neart,” is a school of spiritual develop- 
ment, using many systems of psychology 
and philosophy. 

Dr. Suzuki, “the greatest living author- 
ity on Zen” says, “Its. doctrines, theoreti- 
cally stated, may be said to be those of 
speculative mysticism, but they are pre- 
sented and demonstrated in such a man- 
ner that only those initiates who, after long 
Waining, have actually gained an insight 
mto the system can understand their ul- 
imate signification.” 

For those who desire to study other 
religions, this is an interesting book. 

Cc. A.M. 


210 More Choice Sermons 
for Children 


By G. B. F. Hallock. New York, Harper 
ind Brothers, 1949. 305 p. $2.75. 


A large collection of short story sermons 
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Guiding Children in 
Christian Growth 


By MARY ALICE JONES 


# 


ice every parent and teacher concerned with the religious growth of 
children, at home and in the church, this book offers tested prin- 
ciples and practical methods for guiding children in Christian growth. 
These chapters, prepared for reading and discussion, are based on 
clear, sympathetic knowledge of children and of the teacher’s role as 
friend and guide. Nontechnical, rich in illustrations, they deal specifically 
and helpfully with vital factors in the child’s religious development—of- 
fering new understanding of growing children and dependable aid in 


guiding them along the Christian Way. 


THE CHAPTERS 


Tue GRowinc CHILD 

Tue Fairn We TEAcH 

LEARNING THROUGH FELLOWSHIP—IN THE FAMILY 
LEARNING THROUGH FELLOWSHIP—IN THE CHURCH 
LEARNING THROUGH ACTIVITIES 

LEARNING THROUGH THE ARTS 

LEARNING THROUGH WorRSHIP 

Usinc PREPARED LESSON MATERIALS 

THE TEACHER AND THE CuuRCH ScHOOL GROUP 
EVALUATING THE RESULTS OF TEACHING 


$1 AT Your BooKsTorE -... Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Altar 
Be Baptized 


for children. The moral for each is clear 
and is usually made by analogy. Many of 
the sermons are original, some are bor- 
rowed from other ministers, and some are 
adapted from classic sources. A large num- 
ber are on nature themes, especially re- 
lating to birds. L. W. 


ALL YOURS FOR ONLY 


(OFFER EXPIRES APRIL 15, 1950) 


Overcome Your Fears 
They Go to Church 
Steps to the Marriage 


Church Etiquette 

On Using Profanity 
Compel Them to Come In 
To Dance Or Not to Dance 


Order Tract Set No. 
for each Set with your order. 


Concordia Publishing House 


Z 3558 WS. JEFFERSON AVE. e ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


/ 16 TRACTS ON PERTINENT SUBJECTS 


Vital to Today's Problems of Living 


$720 


VA Here is a chance to get 16 valuable, beautifully printed 
/ booklets filled with important information presented in 

capsule form. (Tracts are 3/2” x 5%” in size. Average 
length, 15 pages). Own them — read them — share them 
with friends. Here are the titles: 


How Wrong Is Gambling? © 

Staying Married 

With This Ring 

What My Pastor Means to Me 

Friendship 

Is There A Hell? 

To Sign or Not to Sign 

Ninety-Nine Questions and 
Answers 


50. Please send $1.00 remittance 


GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
See and name of church, 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 So. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 
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SIGNS OF HOPE 


IN A CENTURY OF DESPAIR 
by Elton Trueblood 


N HIS newest book, a depend- 
I able analyst of things spiritual 
lays a solid foundation for a 
sensible, genuinely Christian optimism 
which also takes into account the fail- 
ures of the past, the crises of the 
present and the difficulties of the fu- 
ture. It is a worthy successor to his 
The Predicament of Modern Man. 


HE FIRST sign to be con- 

1 sidered is the rise of a “hori- 
zontal fellowship,” chiefly evi- 

dent in the ecumenical movement, 
which is bringing Protestant Christian- 
ity together in ways never before 
dreamed of. Then he points to the vi- 
tality of the “‘new theology” which is 
taking vital forms and expressing it- 
self in healthy disputation. Thirdly, 
there is the emergence of a lay re- 
ligion, the beginnings of a virtual 
movement of spiritual concern and or- 
ganization among ordinary laymen. 
Finally, he calls attention to the 
growth of redemptive societies—those 
spontaneous centers of commitment 
and action often mentioned but little 


understood. 
$1.00 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Jesus of the Parables 


By Charles W. F. Smith. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1948. 314 p. 
$3.00. 


No, the title above is not a misprint: 
this is not a book on “The Parables of 
Jesus,” as most readers would expect. It 
does not deal with what Jesus taught 
about everyday moralities, God or des- 
tiny; it turns the sentence around about 
to what we find in the parables about 
Jesus, the Jesus who appears in them. The 
first ‘two chapters set this forth, ‘The 
Parables and the Crucifixion,” “The Para- 
bles and the Resurrection.” The first sen- 
tence forces this viewpoint straight and 
quick: ‘“‘Jesus used parables and Jesus was 
put to death.” The relation between these 
two facts and the necessity to understand 
it make the meat of this book. 


The parables were primarily Jesus’ 
method of making crystal clear to every- 
one, especially his enemies, the kind of 
person he was, what he meant to say, and 
the challenge in his message to accepted 
and inadequate religion. His opponents 
rejected him because they understood him 
—better in some ways than his followers. 
That was exactly what he intended. In- 
stead of allaying their opposition, he 
stimulated it by the truth he saw and did 
so by parables. Many of the parables 
were born of debate and controversy, flung 
out to put his meaning beyond any 
doubt. They were “the precipitate of a 
campaign, the final step of which was 
his surrender to the cross.” 
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Though the reader may not easily see 
the connection of every parable discussed 
with the central theme, this is an enrich- 
ing and stimulating book because of the 
light shown on the intellect, resolute pur- 
pose, and spiritual insight of Jesus. 

P.R. H. 


On Whom the Spirit Came 


By Miles W. Smith. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1948. 253 p. $2.50. 


For this book the author set himself a 
commendable and practical purpose: to 
write for the average reader a volume on 
the Acts of the Apostles; that is, on Luke’s 
account of the expansion of Christianity 
between A.D. 29 and 64. This he holds to 
be the most significant three and a half 
decades of all history, with Luke’s story 
our only source of information about it. 
This is not a commentary on Acts, nor 
does it deal in detail with the letters of 
Paul which cover this same period. It is 
not written for the critical scholar though 
it takes account of the result of such study. 
It puts together in connected form the 
story as Luke related it. 

The average young person and adult in 
the church would be much enriched by 
this book. It gives more than facts: it in- 
terprets, and that is what most church 
people need. An adult or youth class or 
the weekly prayer meeting could spend a 
rich period of study on this. 

P.R.H. 


* Called—in Honor 


By Charles B. Tupper. St. Louis, The 
Bethany Press, 1949. 158 p. $2.00. 


Called in Honor is an interpretation of 
“My Ministerial Code of Ethics” which 
was developed by the Committee on Ef- 
fective Ministry of the Home and State 
Mission Planning Council of the Disciples 
of Christ. 

The book begins with a New Testament 
grounding for the ministerial call. Later 
chapters discuss the high religious and 
moral content of the Christian religion 
which requires a strict discipline of all 
Christians, and especially of the minis- 
ters. Then the author gives practical sug- 
gestions concerning the ethics of the cler- 
gyman. He includes inter-church and com- 
munity relationships in his discussion. 

Although all ministers would find this 
concise volume on the ministerial call and 
ethics forthright and helpful, it has espe- 
cial value for the young minister. 

E.W.G. 


Additional Books Received 


BetTTER CHURCHES AND BETTER YOUTH 
Procrams. Showing What to Do and 
How to Do It. Compiled by T. F. Epes. 
Richmond 17, Virginia, T. F. Epes, Box 
2309, 1949. 64 p. $.50. 

Tue BrsteE anD Human Ricuts. Re- 
vised edition. By Kathleen W. Macarthur. 
New York 22, The Woman’s Press, 1949. 
95 p. $2.00. The biblical sources of demo- 
cratic ideas are here listed and commented 
on in a way to challenge thought and dis- 
cussion. There is a parallel analysis of the 
President’s Civil Rights Report and the 
United Nations Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

A Camp Drrector Trains His Own 


*To be reviewed. 
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Srarr. By Catherine Hammett. Chicago, |) 
American Camping Association, 1949. 32) 
p. $.50. This attractive booklet contains | 
“words of wisdom” for the camp director |) 
who desires to have a staff of well-trained }’ 
counselors. They are concise suggestions | 
for pre-camp and in-camp training. 
Camp Leapersuip Courses. For col-} 
leges and -universities. Chicago, American} 
Camping Association, 1949. 32 p. $1.00.) 
Several colleges and universities are begin- | 
ning to realize the educational values} 
found in the summer camp. This publica-} 
tion outlines many courses which the col-} 
lege might offer for leadership training. | 
The description and bibliography for each 
course is excellent. j 
*CHILDREN’S INTERESTS and What 
They Suggest for Education. By Arthur T.} 
Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, et al. New: 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 173 
p. $3.25. oY 
*TuE CONSERVATION OF FREEDOM. By| 
Robert*L. LaMott. New York, Exposition} 
Press, 1949. 145 p. $3.00. 


*CONTEMPORARY THINKING ABOUT 
Paut. An Anthology. Compiled by Thom-}_ 
as S. Kepler. Nashville 2, Abingdon-} 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 442 p. $4.00. 

EDUCATION IN ARAB COUNTRIES OF THE] 
Near East. By Roderic D. Matthews and), 
Matta Akrawi. Washington, American} 
Council on Education, 1949. 576 p. $6.00.) 
A handsome book illustrated with photo-| 
graphs and charts, giving a factual report 
of education at all levels in Egypt, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Pales- 
tine. Included are mission schools. The} 
last section interprets the people and their 
problems to the Western reader. This book| 
is of special importance to denominations 
with mission interests in the Near East. | 


*ForcoTTEN Re.icions. A Symposium. 
Edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1950. 392 p. $7.50.) 


*Tue HicHer Happiness. By Ralphj 
W. Sockman. Nashville 2, Abingdon-| 
Cokesbury Press, 1950. 174 p. $2.00. | 


*Tue INnpivmuAL AND Society. By) 
Evan L. Lewis. New York 10, Exposition 
Press, 1949. 111 p. $3.00. 

*Joys AND PROBLEMS OF CHILD REAR-|) 
inc. By Arthur T. Jersild, Ella S. Wood-| 
yard, Charlotte Fehlmann, et al. New) 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers) 
College, Columbia University, 1949. 235], 
p. $4.50. 


President of Hiroshima Girls’ School, it) 
testifies to the triumph of the Christian 
spirit over disaster. 


*PARENTS AND TEACHERS VIEW THE| 
Cup. By Charlotte del Solar. New York,) 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College,! 


Columbia University, 1949. 119 p. $3.00.) 


*PERSONALITIES IN SocIAL REFORM. By) 
G. Bromley Oxnam. Nashville 2, Abing-) 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 176 p. $2.00.) 


* A PrimeER OF PRAYER. By Charles M)) 
Laymon. Nashville 4, Tidings, 1949. 96 p, 
Single copy, 35c; quantity price, 25c in 
lots of 12 or more. 

*A Voice For Gop. By Wilbur M, 


Smith. Boston, W. A. Wilde Company, 
1949. 224 p. $2.50. 


What's Happening 


inter-Church Convocation 
at Atlanta Successful 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The Second South- 
eastern Inter-Church Convocation spon- 
sored by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Home Missions Council 
and the United Stewardship Council, was 
held in Atlanta in December. 

The Convocation attracted a_ repre- 
sentative gathering of 500 Protestant lead- 
ers, both clerical and lay, from twenty 
states and the District of Columbia. More 
than 400 came from ten Southeastern 
states as the official delegates of fifteen 
denominations. 

Dr. ANstEY C. Moore of Pittsburgh, 
pastor of the Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church, in a main address on ‘What the 
Church Must Do Now in the City,” urged 
the church to re-double its efforts in the 
city where, he predicted, the future of 
Protestantism would be decided. 

Suggestions on strengthening the rural 
church were made by Dr. I. GerorceE 
NACE, co-executive secretary of the Home 
Missions Council, in a speech on “Re- 
churching Rural America.” Other speak- 
ers were Dr. J. Hutcutson Cocksurn, 
former moderator of the Church of Scot- 
land; Dr. WaLTER W. Van Kirk. and 
Dr. SAMUEL McCrea Cavert of the staff 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
Dr. LutHer A. WEIGLE, dean-emeritus of 
Yale University Divinity School. 


The Convocation was held under the di- 
rection of Dr. Forrest C. WEIR, execu- 
tive secretary of the Southeastern Inter- 
Council Office. Several members of the 
staff of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education made important contri- 
butions to the program. Dr. GERALD E. 
Knorr addressed the plenary body on the 
International Council’s contribution to 
“The Coming National Council of 
Churches.” The Rev. Joun B> KetoHam, 
spoke to the section on ‘Local Inter- 
Church Cooperation, and Dr. Harry H. 
Kaas to the section on “The United 
Evangelistic Advance.” The Rev. DENNIS 
SavacE and Miss JEAN ALEXANDER of 
the United Christian Youth Movement 
were resource leaders in the youth section. 


New Testaments 
Sent to Japan 


BOSTON, Mass.—On December 6th 
the Massachusetts Bible Society ordered 
from Thomas Nelson and Sons 7,500 
Copies of the Revised Standard Version 
New Testament to be sent to various ad- 
dresses in Japan and the Philippines. 
These go as a gift from Christian people 
in the United States. They will serve to 
help many people who are learning mod- 
ern English and Christianity at the same 
time. Of the volumes sent, 375 are in 
the large, original edition and 7,125 in 
the new small edition. 
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Councils in Action 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Many _ thou- 
sands of Philadelphia citizens witnessed a 
nativity pageant given in Rayburn Plaza, 
Philadelphia, each evening from Decem- 
ber 19-23. This was presented under the 
auspices of the Philadelphia Council of 
Churches, of which the Rev. Witu1am D. 
PowELL is General Secretary. Adults and 
young people from the First Christian 
Church represented the Biblical charac- 
ters of the nativity story and were sup- 
ported by a large group of representatives 
from the American Red Cross, the Meth- 
odist Hospital, the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, Salvation Army, Police Depart- 
ment, and Park Guards, the Army, Navy, 
Marines, clergymen, and other representa- 
tives of the community. This effective 
presentation of the nativity pageant, with 
a choral group from a different church 
singing each evening, has been well re- 
ceived. 

Numerous city organizations assisted in 
the production directed by Dr. Haroip 
R. Browne of the First Christian Church, 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Council. This is the second annual show- 
ing of the nativity pageant in which many 
community agencies, organizations, and in- 
dividuals share together to make possible 
Philadelphia’s unique service at Christ- 
mas. 


CORTLAND, N. Y.—The young peo- 
ple of Cortland County were hosts re- 
cently to 34 young people from New 
York City. Most were Negroes; some were 
of Jewish, Chinese, Spanish and Japanese 
parentage. Arrangements for the trip were 
made by the Interracial Fellowship of 
Greater New York. Hospitality was pro- 
vided by the Cortland County Council of 
Churches under the leadership of Rev. 
ALFRED BENTALL, Presbyterian pastor in 
McGraw, and Rev. Henry CuiLp, Con- 
gregational minister at Homer. The young 
people who acted as hosts and hostesses 
were those who had visited homes in 
Harlem and other sections of New York 
earlier in the year. This is the second year 
in which such exchange of visits has been 
arranged between youth of Cortland and 
the metropolitan area. 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—At the 87th an- 
nual Pennsylvania Sunday School Con- 
vention held in Johnstown in October, 
President Joun D. Durr recognized sev- 
enty-three Sunday school teachers and 
officers who have been in continuous serv- 
ice for fifty years or more. Monroe E. 
Geiv of Rexmont headed the list with 
sixty-six years of service. Space does not 
permit naming all the veteran leaders; 
however, the total years of their service 
to Sunday schools amounted to 3,979 
years. Here is a record in the volunteer 
service of Christ and the cause of Chris- 
tian education. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Commit- 
tee on Marriage and the Home of the 
Washington Federation of Churches re- 
cently sponsored a radio program on Sta- 
tion WMAL on “Resources for Celebrat- 
ing Family Christmas Together.” Mrs. J. 
WarRREN HaAstTIncs presented the pro- 
gram. Dr. Freperick E. Reissic is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Federation of 
Churches. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—The Council of 
Churches of Buffalo and Erie County 
combined a worship seminar with their 
annual Christmas Workshop on Sunday 
and Monday, November 6 and 7. The 
combined meetings were presented under 
the joint auspices of the Spiritual Life and 
Christian Education Departments of the 
Council of Churches. 

Four prominent visiting leaders spoke 
to seminars on Sunday afternoon on the 
subjects: young people and their leaders; 
church school workers; ministers; and 
leaders of worship. Rev. Haran M. 
Frost is Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, Rev. RatpH M. CarMICHAEL is Di- 
rector of Religious Education. 

The Council of Churches is conducting 
fifteen classes in South Buffalo as a 
demonstration weekday religious educa- 
tion school. They include children from 
grades four to six. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Greater 
Springfield Council of Churches recently 
sponsored a parents’ and teachers’ night 


‘for parents, church school teachers, min- 


isters, and others interested in the Chris- 
tian education of children and youth. The 
emphasis was around the church and 
home cooperating in Christian education. 
Rev. WESNER Fautaw, head of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of 
Andover-Newton Theological School, was 
the speaker. The Rey. FRanK E. DUNN is 
Executive Secretary of the Council. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—The Ohio Chris- 
tian News, official organ of the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Churches,! carries an encouraging 
report of the progress of weekday religious 
education in Ohio. 

Mrs. Livuian Wuite SHEPARD, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Weekday Re- 
ligious Education in the Council states 
that, “At least twenty communities in 
Ohio have religious education for school 
children this year which did not have it 
last year. This includes fifteen communi- 
ties in Morgan County, Tipp City in 
Miami County, several communities in 
Athens and Hocking County (the exact 
number not yet reported) and North Can- 
ton. Only one community in the state has 
been reported to the Ohio Council as 
having dropped weekday religious educa- 
tion.” 


A few systems of weekday religious edu- 
cation in Ohio have expanded their work 
this year, notably Springfield, Dayton, 
Darke County, while only two systems are 
known to have contracted. A number of 
new weekday church school teachers have 
been added to the Ohio roll. The Rev. 
J. Avsert CxarK is now the Director of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the Ohio Council. 
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The ais That Lead To Easter 


HE days that lead to Easter can be a time of spiritual 

advance for you and for your family if you will spend a few 
minutes each day in Bible reading, prayer, and meditation. In“ 
this Lenten and Easter season you and your family can join 
the many thousands all around the world who get daily spiritual 
refreshment and inspiration for Christian living through the 


use of The Upper Room. 


A subscription to The Upper Room is an Easter gift of love. It 
carries a message for every day for a whole year. The cost 


is less than one cent a week. 


Yearly subscriptions, six 


bimonthly issues with a full page for each day, cost just 50 cents 


each when two or more are ordered at one time. 


list for Easter gifts now. 


Send your 


Include yourself, your loved ones, 


your friends, and those acquaintances that you would like to 
help find the way for a closer walk with God. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Ten or more copies to one address, 
5 cents per copy. Individual subscriptions, two years to one 


address or two yearly subscriptions, $1.00. 


“et Pry, 


¥ see 
{| ANNIVERSARY 
\% YEAR 4 


Miss Myers Goes to Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—Muiss_ Bessiz 
MYERs, 


who has just completed three 


COAT 
RACKS 


12 types of space-saving steel racks 
for wraps, vestments and choir robes. Both 
stationary and portable types in sizes to fit 
any space or capacity requirement. 

Also racks with low adjustment 

for primary depart- : 
ments and complete 
checkrooms. 


Write for 


VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago §, Ill. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Ave. 7, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. i 


12 editions 


Armenian En oKinis Sineh = Portuguese —Sw sedans ( 


Order from 


Se “wos Wis ee, 
GEE Os 


Philippine) —Tagalog hibppie) 


years of service as director of religious 
education at Central Christian Church, 
Pasadena, California, on January first be- 
came director of children’s work for Dis- 
ciples of Christ in Indiana. 


Bush Schools of the 
Belgian Congo 

(Continued from page 16) 

Pupils are not accepted for the Cen- 
tral Station School who have not suc- 
cessfully completed the two-year 
course of study of these district 
schools. The pupils from a number 
of schools gather in one place to 
write this examination. As I watch 


these eager young boys writing with) 
nervous hands, and their equally) 
nervous teachers hovering in the 
doorway, I realize how much it means) 
to them. | 

Fifty years ago, the greatest pres-|| 
sure was from the white man on the} 
African to get him to change his) 
ways. Today the pressure comes from} 
the African for faster and more com-}) 
plete fulfilment of the demand for alll) 
he has seen that people of other na-|) 
tions have. The boys ask me over) 
and over again, “Why it is that our} 
country is behind every other one?)) 
How many years did you say that 
you_went to school? When we fin-|) 
ish this school is there another onej) 
to which we can go?” Everywhere! 
you find an intense desire to know, 
know, know. 

On one of my visits, I was sud 
denly confronted by an indignant} 
old woman demanding, 
Teacher, make him (the 
teacher) write my boy’s name on his| 
book.” This forest mother, draped in} 
a small bit of cloth, knew what she} 
wanted for her boy. But the teacher} 
reminded me that I had told him 
he must not take more than thirty’ 
boys. I asked the old mother, “Just 
why are you so anxious to have your, 
boy’s name written on the book?” 

Her answer was, “Why, why 
wouldn’t I want my boy to come 
here? Do I not see these boys learn- 
ing to make gardens to have food to. 
eat and to sell? Do I not hear them. 
laughing and singing and playing’ 
games? Do I not see that their teach- 
er wraps bands of medicine on them: 
when they get hurt? And these boys 
can read and write letters for peo- 
ple. Oh, please, White Teacher, make 
him write my boy’s name on his 
book.” I mentioned the lack of room, 
of food, and she interrupted: “Food, 
why I can bring food! Pll go home 
and dig up my gardens and bring all 
the food here.” Who could hold out 
against such a mother? 

This mother’s ambition is typical 
of many among the people of chang- 
ing Africa. As these young men 
learn to meet the demands of a new 
world, it is the responsibility of the 
Christian Church to help them con- 
struct for themselves and their peo- 
ple a Christian way of life. They will 
then take their place among the peo- 
ple of other nations and do their 
part toward making a Christian 
world. 
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Current 


stimates Prepared by 
dependent Filmscores 


Ims gauged to (but not necessarily rec- 
nmended for): 

—Mature Audience 

—Young People 

—Children 

—Outstanding for Family 

—Outstanding for Adults 


+All the King’s Men (Col.) Broderick 
rawford, Joanne Dru, John Ireland. 
rama from novel recounting the rise 
id fall of powerful demagogue, set in 
rrupt political circles of backward 
uthern state, paralleling in part the ‘ca- 
er of Huey Long. . . . An absorbing 
Im, broad and sweeping in action, par- 
cularly vivid in its crowd scenes. Pro- 
king, if discouraging, in its reasoned 
tire on vicious political maneuvers, cal- 
us misuse of power and the weaknesses 
the people which permit that misuse. 


And Baby Makes Three (Col.) Janis 
arter, Barbara Hale, Robert Young. 
omedy. Prospects of a baby halt hero- 
e’s plan to remarry three days after 
eno divorce, diminish enthusiasm of new 
asband-to-be, launch former husband on 
sctic campaign for remarriage. ... A 
ivolous tale that makes light of mar- 
age and integrity, most of the time fails 
) be funny even within its limited ete 


Arctic Fury (RKO) Drama based on 
ue story of the tribulations of a navy 
xctor who settled down in Alaska after 
le war, serves an area covering hun- 
reds of square miles of Arctic territory. 
he film relates his experiences through 
ur months of struggling to get back to 
vilization after his plane crashes on ice 
oe while he is trying to bring aid to 
lague-ridden village. . . . Worth seeing 
7 the magnificent shots of Arctic animal 
fe and scenery. The plot situations, how- 
rer, while giving an excuse for the na- 


ire sequences, are contrived and _artifi-_ 


al in performance. M,Y 


+Fame Is the Spur (British; Two Cities) 
ugh Burden, Rosamund John, Bernard 
files, Michael Redgrave. Drama. What 
sgins as vibrant concern for the better- 
ent of the working class to which he 
slongs changes to personal ambition as 
ritish Labor politician climbs the road 
» success (1880-1940). In the end, a 
mely old man, distrusted by the friends 
nd associates whose causes he has com- 
romised for his own advantage, patron- 
ed by the conservatives he has placated, 
= still rationalizes his acceptance of a 
tle on the grounds that since he has no 
lildren to inherit it he will not really 
= violating his long-held principles. . 

sober, slow moving, episodic film, sig- 
ficant in its probing into the make-up 
f politics in a democracy and into the 
Betings of man’s action. It poses the 
me problem, but on a different level, 
; that raised in All the Kings Men—the 
responsibility of leadership. Here the 
uestion is not graft and misuse of pow- 
, but compromise with integrity for or 

success. M, 
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Feature Films 


Germany Year Zero (Italian) In Ger- 
man, with English titles. Drama produced 
against ruins of Berlin which does for 
Germany what the producer, Rosellini, 
did for Italy in picturing the degradation 
left in the wake of war. It is portrayed 
here in the story of a boy who to get 
food for his demoralized elders becomes 
involved with gang of youthful black- 
marketeers, absorbs their “survival of the 
fittest” spouted by them and their leader, 
the boy’s former teacher and a nazi, so 
that he poisons his helpless father. Then, 
after days of remorse and hopeless wan- 
dering, he takes his own life. . . . Edit- 
ing is often confusing, and characters not 
too well defined, so that emotional impact 
is lessened. But as an unforgettable picture 
of corruption and despair as visited on the 
victims of war, it could hardly be sur- 
passed. 


The Great Lover (Par.) Rhonda Flem- 
ing, Bob Hope, Roland Young. Comedy. 
Escorting “boy foresters’ troop home from 
European jamboree, Hope manages to 
elude their close watch on his morals long 
enough to get involved dangerously with 
a penniless countess bent on matrimony 
and with a cardsharp-murderer, emerges 
from the encounter a hero. . . . A liberal 
sprinkling of Hope wisecracks and ‘slap- 
stick in an unpleasant frame of murder, 
drinking and gambling—which makes the 
film unsuitable for children who will ex- 
pect to enjoy the comedian’s funny busi- 
ness. M,Y 


The Inspector General (War.) Alan 
Hale, Danny Kaye, Elsa Lanchester, Gene 
Lockhart, Walter Slezak. Comedy, with 
occasional ditties, adapted from Gogol 
play about the illiterate, bumbling medi- 
cine show flunky who is mistaken by 
grafting village officials for investigator 
who will report their evil doings to the 
emperor. He is feted, cajoled, plotted 
against—but eventually turns his mistaken 
identity to good account. .. . If you like 
the frantic antics of Danny Kaye, you 
will enjoy this. Overlong, but frequently 
rewardingly comic, mainly in visual action 
reminiscent of the Chaplin technique. In 


technicolor. M,Y,C 
The Lady Takes a Sailor (War.) Eve 
Arden, Dennis Morgan, Jane Wyman. 


Comedy. For reasons of naval security, re- 
searcher refuses to confirm tale told by 
female director of “truth in advertising” 
institute about being rescued from cap- 
sized boat by an underwater tractor. Her 
job lost, she tracks down the researcher, 
but her efforts to expose him have un- 
expected and spectacular results. 
There are other plot ramifications in this 
sophisticated, feverish comedy which, with 
some good satirical characterizations, adds 
up to entertaining fluff. Considerable un- 
necessary casual drinking. M,Y 


Oh You Beautiful Doll (Fox) Char- 
lotte Greenwood, June Haver, S. Z. 
Sakall, Mark Stevens. Musical. Popular 
tunes of 40 years ago by Fred Fisher, 
plus some others, in story about elderly 
unsuccessful composer of operas who wins 
fame and fortune on Tin Pan Alley after 
he lets young enthusiast “doctor” his 
melodies to public’s taste, never ceases to 
feel degraded by what has been done to 
his music. . . . Except for fact that the 
composer changed his name from Breiten- 


bach, plot is all invention. But what re- 
sults is such a sentimental, untaxing, 
pleasant affair that the invention can be 
forgiven. M,Y,C 


Prince of Foxes (Fox) Felix Aylmer, 
Wanda Hendrix, Tyrone Power, Everett 
Sloane, Orson Welles. Melodrama. Sent 
by Cesare Borgia to undermine small 
duchy as prospective victim, opportunistic, 
self-made lieutenant is himself overcome 
by goodness of the noble elderly duke 
and his young wife, stays to lead in defy- 
ing the tyrant’s forces, gives himself up to 
torture in vain effort to save the state, 
eventually gets revenge and, after the 
duke’s death in battle, the hand of the 
duchess. Set against magnificent 
backgrounds (film was made in Italy), 
historical adventure-romance is interesting 
but very ponderous in manner, broad in 
sweep, strangely anachronistic in much of 
the dialogue. Some scenes of revolting 
horror are included. A stupendous effort. 


? 


Red, Hot and Blue (Par.) Betty Hut- 
ton, Victor Mature. Comedy. Something 
about a dim-witted girl whose stage am- 
bitions get her mixed up with gangsters 
who think she knows who killed their 
leader. . . A frantic, confused, noisy 
effort that expends a lot of energy get- 
ting nowhere. M,Y 


That Forsyte Woman (MGM) Errol 
Flynn, Greer Garson, Walter Pidgeon, 
Robert Young. Drama based on first novel 
in Galsworthy’s Forsyte series. How an 
impoverished lady weds the stuffiest mem- 
ber of the stuffy, wealthy Forsyte clan, 
after an unfortunate love affair with a 
young architect is divorced, finds secure 
happiness in marriage with artist, ‘the 
black sheep of the family. . . . Some of 
the novel’s social satire comes through 
in this lushly set and technicolored period 
piece. But the characters seem more pup- 
pets than people, and the emphasis is en- 
tirely on the lovely lady’s sufferings and 
reward in a woman’s-magazine sort of 
way. M,Y 
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5 Visual Aids ] 
Films—Filmstrips—2” x 2” Slides 
i 1949-50 Catalogue now ready. { 


| Church Film Service 


2595 Manderson Street Omaha 11, Nebraska 
Jono 


Filmstrips for Christian 
Sex Education 


| 
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Two new filmstei that are being widely ac- 
claimed by churches, public schools, health and 
medical groups: 

THE STORY OF GROWING UP (58 frames, 
full color, manual, $5.00). 

A CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE ABOUT 
(40 frames, b & w, manual, $3.00). 
Send for free catalog. 


Church Sereon Productions 


P. O. Box 1821 St. Louis 12, Mo. 


SEX 


The Secret of St. Ives (Col.) Vanessa 
Brown, Henry Danniel, Richard Ney. 
Melodrama from Stevenson novel set dur- 
ing Napoleonic era, about adventures of 
imprisoned French nobleman who escapes 
from Edinburgh castle, flees to London to 
foil evil cousin’s plot to cheat him out 
of his rightful inheritance. . . . Fails to 
be the exciting suspense fare it should 
because a stunted budget has permitted 
awkward production, lagging action. 

J 


The Story of Seabiscuit (War.) Barry 
Fitzgerald, Lon McCallister, Shirley Tem- 
ple. Drama. How the famous thorough- 
bred, passed up by experts as a colt be- 
cause of his ungainliness, is nursed to 
fame and (for his owner) fortune by ec- 
centric Irish trainer who believes in him. 
3 Nicely technicolored scenery and 
horses compensate for juvenile romance 
which accompanies the racetrack and 
training farm sequences. Newsreel shots 
show the real Seabiscuit in action; in the 


fictionized portions he is played by his 
descendants. M.Y, 


Undertow (Univ.) Scott Brady, Peggy 
Dow, John Russell. Melodrama. Returned 
G.I. is framed by underworld for murder 
of prewar employer, gambling czar. . 
Authentic Chicago backgrounds wasted on 
unpleasant gangland tale. M 


Without Honor (UA) Bruce Bennett, 
Dane Clark, Laraine Day, Agnes Moore- 
head. Melodrama. Housewife who has 
been involved in clandestine affair with 
married man (who in the end rejects 
her) witnesses what she believes is his 
death in struggle over kitchen knife. Then 
she is forced to sit in on denouement 
staged by her jealous brother-in-law to 
expose. her infidelity to her husband and 
the wife of the “other man.’ : A 
harrowing tale in a soap-operatic sort of 
way, fairly suspenseful but often over- 
acted. : 


How We Get Our Missionary Films 


by Gilbert 9. LeSourd* 


Eprror’s Note: Audio-visual materials 
for the current missionary emphases, 
“Japan” and “Cooperation for a Chris- 
tian Nation”? were listed in the Sep- 
tember and December 1949 INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. 


PROGRESS in many cooperative enter- 
prises seems to move forward by the curi- 
ous method of alternating periods of co- 
operation with periods of non-coopera- 
tion. Take missionary visual education, for 
example. A pioneer in this method was 
Dr. S. Earl Taylor, who was active in the 
early work of the Missionary Education 
Movement and later became well known 
through his connections with the mission- 
ary work of the Methodist Church. He 
was a camera enthusiast and lugged a 
heavy Graflex with him on his visits to 
mission fields). He had a good eye for a 
human interest picture and rare skill in 
getting it. He had his pictures made into 
stereopticon slides and was fortunate 
enough to find a really high grade artist 
to color them. 


Dr. Taylor made fine use of his slides 
both in denominational and interdenomi- 
national work. Under his influence and 
that of some others who saw the possi- 
bilities of missionary pictures, the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement started a 
lantern slide and lecture bureau which 
prepared sets of slides with an accom- 
panying lecture and made them available 
for rental to local churches. 


At that time there were few if any 
such bureaus in the denominational mis- 
sion boards, but the value of such lec- 
tures was so evident that many denomina- 
tions soon built up strong departments 
which collected pictures, prepared, and 


*Associate Secretary, Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and executive of the Movement’s Commit- 
tee on Radio-Visual Aids. 
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rented lecture sets and sold projection 
equipment. So rapidly did the use of 
such material spread that by 1920, it was 
an exceptional church indeed that did not 
own a glass slide projector. As the de- 
nominations developed their programs, 
there was less need for the M. E. M. to 
continue work in that field. Its stereopti- 
con bureau was discontinued, and its pro- 
duction of visual aids was confined to 
printed materials, such as picture sheets, 
maps, Cut-outs, and similar resources. 


As motion pictures began to assume 
more importance with the development of 
safety film, and especially with improve- 
ments in the 16 mm field, it was apparent 
that a new field of vast importance was 
opening for missionary education. Those 
who have followed the history of the use 
of motion pictures know how tragic were 
the failures of most early attempts. Dur- 
ing the time of the Interchurch World 
Movement, 1919-20, an interdenomina- 
tional photographic expedition was sent 
to India and brought back some very 
commendable film, but little use was made 
of it and no other significant attempt at 
cooperative production was made for 
some time. 

In the period following, the denomina- 
tions began some pioneer experiments in 
the motion picture field, especially in 16 
mm production. Many of these efforts 
were decidedly amateurish, but in spite 
of the crudity they were effective. The 
interest aroused by these films stimulated 
a demand for higher quality. It soon be- 
came recognized that really good pictures 
would be expensive, and that it would be 
a great advantage if some way could be 
found to pool denominational resources 
for this enterprise and to work coopera- 
tively. 

Several independent developments gave 
impetus to this movement. In 1938 there 
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was organized the first cooperative mej 
tion picture expedition to a foreign fiell) 
since that sent out by the Interchu 
World Movement. Organized by Dyijj 
Emory Ross of the Foreign Missions Con 
ference, it was sent to Africa with thil) 
financial backing of several denominations|} 
The Harmon Foundation also joined iif) 
the venture and rendered great help. Ij 
preparation for this expedition, severa|) 
different films were planned in advancilf 
and shooting scripts prepared before thi} 
photography started, a procedure seldon} 
if ever followed previously. At about thal) 
time the Missionary Education Movemeni) 
formed a motion picture committee whicl} 
began preparing films for interdenominal 
tional use by piecing together existing mail) 
terial from church and commercial fi 
libraries. The results were far from satis 
factory by present day standards, but aj) 
least.these films made interesting anc) 
valuable picture resources available on thi): 
current interdenominational study themes) 
and their circulation increased steadily. 


The next step forward was made wher||, 
the various denominations began to realiz¢| 
that they could frequently use each other’|) 
films already on hand. Occasionally slighi|)) 
deletions made a film thoroughly inter) 
denominational, and with the silent filnj)) 
it was very simple to cut out denominaij) 
tional references or to insert other maij| 
terial. It was apparent, however, that by!) 
more Care in the early stages of planning)! 
pictures their interdenominational  us¢ 
could be greatly enlarged. 4 


This led to one of the most importanij/) 
developments in the production of mis} 
sionary films. This is the contribution the|)” 
denominational mission boards are making|| 
by producing films for their own denomi-| 
national programs, but planning them se¢|)_ 
that they are completely interdenomina-|) 
tional in character. There are many ex-|| 
cellent productions of this sort, notably, 
“Heart of India,” “We Would Be Build-) 
ing,” “Fujita,” aad “Out of the Dust," 
to mention only a few. 


Closely allied with this eee | 
was a similar one in which the initiative} 
for the preparation of a film came noi] 
from the denomination, | 
Visual Education Committee of the Mis-| 
sionary Education Movement. As the Com- 
mittee did not have the resources to start 
independent production, it began to plan} 
the pictures needed for use with the study) 
themes and then try to find some denomi-| 
nation that would make the film and sell] 
prints to the others. This procedure began 
with the migrant study in 1940, when at} 
the request of the Committee the Method- 
ists made “Chaff,” filmed in Florida, and} 
the Presbyterians U. S. A., produced] 
“Windlings of the West” which portrayed) 
conditions among western migrants. 

From these experiences there has de-| 
veloped the present broader basis of co-) 
operation. With the organization of the 
Protestant Film Commission, a means was) 
provided through which the production of} 
films jointly planned and jointly financed) 
could be completed. The first project off 
that sort was “Beyond Our Own’ pro-| 
duced in 1947, at the request of the} 
M. E. M. Committee, to accompany the} 
studies of “World Evangelism,” a joint! 


i 


For Your JAPAN Emphasis 


Four graded sets of Kodachrome slides (or film 
strips) with scripts, for sale or rental. 


We handle many other slides and film strips, most 
of them not available from other sources. Write 
‘for catalog. Attractive rates to dealers, 

VISUAL EDUCATION SERVICE, 
409 Prospect St., Box 1, New Haven 11, Conn, 


heme combining both home and foreign 


fission interests. Following that came 
'My Name Is Han” on China and “Kenji 
Tomes Home” on Japan. The first joint 
wroduction in the home mission field is 
iow under way, and a photographic team 
$ at work in the Near East. Plans have 
een started for films on Latin America 
nd. Africa. 

Another important development in the 
ield of visual education was the organiza- 
ion of the Religious Film Association 
vhich has done so much to facilitate the 
listribution of material. The extensive 
vork of the International Council of Re- 
igious Education in the field of audio- 
fisuals for the comprehensive program of 
Yhristian education is, of course, so well 
‘nown that it needs only to be mentioned 
o record its value. Within its total enter- 
rise in audio-visual education it has made 
| great contribution to missionary educa- 
ion; and those who were present at the 
sixth International Workshop in Audio- 
Visual Education at Green Lake, Wiscon- 
in, will know how large a part the mis- 
ionary group plays in the Council’s work. 
Mention should also be made of the splen- 
lid work of the World Council of Chris- 
ian Education in evaluating material for 
ise in foreign fields and in stimulating 
fisual_education in many parts of the 
world, 

In the audio field also early experiments 
vere made by some denominations. The 
Methodists pioneered in the preparation of 
lramatic programs called “Heralds of Des- 
iny.” These were transcribed on records 
ind made available both for broadcasts, 
ind for phonograph reproduction. The 
joint Religious Radio Committee was or- 
zanized by five denominations, namely, 


he Methodist Church, the Presbyterian 


Shurch, U.S.A., the Congregational 
thristian Churches, the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, and the United Church 
9f Canada. The “All Aboard for Adven- 
ure’ Series began under that Commit- 
ee with considerable cooperation at the 
eginning from certain members of the 
M. E. M. staff. Now, we have the Prot- 
“stant Radio Commission, in which the 
M.E.M. participates. This is an organi- 
vation of vast importance in the field of 
nterdenominational cooperation and one 
of great value to the cause of missionary 
-ducation. Television is another great area 
n which experimentation is being carried 
Qn under the supervision of the Protestant 
Radio Commission. 

There are other cooperative enterprises 
such as conferences, workshops, record- 
ings, utilization manuals, deputations, and 
egular group evaluations, but their story 
must be told at some other time. 
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Our EASTER PLAYS and PAGEANTS 


Will increase the reverence and inspirational value of your EASTER Service in Church or School 
The Shadow of the Cross: by Aileene Into Galilee: Bayard 
Sargent. New, dramatic and impres- Print of the Nails: Davis.......... 
sive, 5 main char., chorus, tableaux 35¢ When Christ A Tri ¥y : 
The Dawning: by Lyman R. Bayard. Parse Tae fl reo 
The wonderful pageant of the The Children's Vision: 


Resurrection of Jesus 4 : 
Stone Against the Heart: Irwin.... 35¢ 


The Questioner: Bayard The Quest, an Easter Service: 
The Tidings: Bayard McLean 
Send 10 cents each for loan copies of pageants you wish to examine. 
Return in 10 days or remit balance of price. Full amount paid for samples is 
deductible at 10c per copy actually purchased. Write for catalogue of 
Easter and Children’s Day programs. 


PAGEANT PUBLISHERS, WEST LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


The Holy Sepulchre: Bayard 


Created with Sensitivity and _ Skill: 


16 mm. SOUND 


- oFexpote. FILMS 


A. series of 
human relation: ' 

motion pictures 

dealing with people 

and morals. All films are 

treated in aimodern man-. 

ner and are suited for 

CHURCH, SCHOOL, CLUB and 
FAMILY audiences. 


| “No Other Gods 


A story based on the First Commandment, wherein a minister’s 
human understanding straightens out the knotty problems of a 
group of young people. His counsel gives them realization of the 
proper evaluation of christian living. Like many people these young- 
sters erroneously believed money, power and fame to be life's goals. 
These false Gods are dispelled by the patient guidance of the minister. 


“The Guiding Star” (30 min.) “Return To Faith” (20 min.) 
Story of a true Christian. A man running away from life. 


Released vartic. and widely acclaimed by users: 


* A BOY AND HIS PRAYER (20 min.) 
%& YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER 
(30 min.) 
* UNTO THYSELF BE TRUE (20 min.) 
%& THE STRANGER AT OUR DOOR 
(20 min.) 
* ON THE RIGHT SIDE (20 min.) 
% WALKING WITH GOD (30 min.) 


More than two hundred film libraries, 
dealers and denominational publica- 
tion houses are now ready to supply 
Family Films for your use. These films 
may now be rented as follows: 20 min, 
films $6 per day, additional days $3; 
30 min, films $8, extra days $4. 


for further information and free catalogue 


Dept.| J-1 


6047 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD 2§, CALIFORNIA 
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Join the 

CRUSADE 
Against 

Indecent Books 


At last, here is a long-needed book 
club that has taken positive action 
against the rising tide of indecent, 
filthy literature! Here is a clean- 
minded,. decent approach to good 
reading . . . to protect your home 
and family against trashy, semi- 


obscene books. 


There is no guesswork, no hit-or- 
miss, no mistrust. You are guaran- 
teed a foremost choice of the coun- 
try’s current offerings of books after 
careful screening by an Advisory 
Board of nationally known men and. 
women. Thrilling adventures and ro- 
mances breathing with every human 


experience, the finest literature in 


every field for cultured thinking and 
intelligent enrichment . . . yet clean 


and engrossing! 


Books Cost No More—Often Less! 


ssure you.and your children the 
Pe irneen and enlightenment that 
from decent reading 
costs no more... often less. For the 
expert and qualified services of the 
distinguished Advisory Board is giv- 
en free when you join the Christian 
Herald’s Family Bookshelf. 


comes only 


Christian Herald 
Family Bookshelf 


This First Bonus Book 


Join the thousands of folks who are en- 
joying the important extra and exclusive 
benefits of this book club. Membership is * 
free. The club brings you, at regular retail 
prices — but never more than $3.00 — your © 
choice of hand-picked, carefully screened ‘ 
reading entertainment. You also receive free 
of charge bonus books worth up to $5.00 § 
each — one for joining and one for every 

three books you buy. And you need accept 
only four books of your own choice in twelve 
months, from the dozen or more carefully * 
selected books fully described in our monthly 
announcement sent free in advance to 
members. 


Complete Home Encyclopedia—$4.00Value 
Join this crusade for decent books today. 
Get as your first free bonus book the Com- 
plete Home Encyclopedia. It is a big 427 
page book jam-packed with more than 1,000 
money-saving hints on caring for and buy- 
ing for your home. Here are innumerable 
new ways and short cuts to save time and 
money, to cut living costs. More than 400 
photographs, drawings and diagrams—com- 
plete practical, step-by-step guidance on 
“How To Do It” in your home. Easy to 
follow, simple to do, with an index and 


With Membership In The 


THIS DISTINGUISHED 
EDITORIAL BOARD IS 
YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
WHOLESOME BOOKS 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING 

Distinguished pastor, President of | 
Christian Herald’s Family Bookshelf, 
Editor of Christian Herald, author, 
columnist, nationally acclaimed for 
his searching articles on family, na- 


cross-reference on every home problem 
likely to arise. A “must” for every house- 
hold. Now yours absolutely free! 


tional and world affairs. 


EDWIN BALMER 
Asst. Publisher of Redbook Magazine, 
novelist and maker of novelists, with 


Your First Selection 


Happily Ever After 


By Hartzell Spence 


Author of “One Foot in Heaven” 


Here’s an inspiring, humorous story of an 
American couple’s search for a new way 
of life. It is a story...a true one... 
of what happens to people who get big 
ideas and ride to a fall, finding in that 
fall a new richness and fullness of life—a 
chance for such happiness as they never 
knew existed. Hartzell Spence and his wife 
Margaret decide that country life alone in 
old Virginia will bring them the kind of family 
happiness for which they have been searching. 
How they took the long way round to get it pre- 
sents a thrilling story with every paragraph filled 
with excitement. Here is good wholesome read- 
ing in the handsomely bound publisher’s- edition 
which comes to new members as their first selec- 


tion for only $3.00. 


Membership is FREE! 


Remember, your membership costs you 
nothing. And you will receive virtually 
every privilege and every money-saving 
opportunity with free books and the 
convenience and flexibility of choice that 
may be offered by any other book-buy- 
ing plan, In addition, however, you and 
your family are guaranteed that extra 
protection of carefully screened litera- 
ture by a nationally known group of 


men and women. Thus never will you 
be offered books that bear the slightest 
tint of indecency or suggestion. Join 
this crusade at once. Fill in and mail 
the convenient coupon now. Your free 
copy of The Complete Home Encyclope- 
dia will be sent to you by return mail, 
together with your first best-selling 
selection ‘‘Happily Ever’ After.” 


Christian Herald’s FAMILY BOOKSHELF, Dept. 1012 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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an unerring eye for rich and reward- 
ing reading. 


BESS STREETER ALDRICH 
Novelist and short story author whose 
writings have thrilled millions. 


DREW PEARSON > | 
Internationally famous syndicated 
columnist, radio commentator, and 
“father’’ of the Freedom Train. 


DR. CLARENCE HALL 


Author, Managing Editor of Chris- 
tian Herald, 


Send No Money 
You don’t advance ‘a cent 
«+. you don’t pay a penny 
over the publisher’s price 
for any Club selection 
you accept, Choose 
from twelve books 
yearly and accept only 
four. And all selec- 
tions are guaran- 
teed free of illicit 

sex, filthy lan- 
k guage or sugges- 
tive phrases, 
Use the handy 
coupon now} 


FAMILY BOOKSHELF, De 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Yes, | like your idea of a crusade against indecent books which will bring me | 
vital, romantic or entertaining books that are guaranteed to stay within the , | 
bounds of common decency, Enroll me as a member of Christian Herald’s Family | | 
Bookshelf and send me, postpaid, my copy of the first selection “Happily Ever | 
After” by Hartzell Spence and invoice for $3.00 (plus postage). At the same time send | | 
me free of charge the big 427 page “Complete Home Encyclopedia” valued at $4.00. = | 


Each month you are to send me free the preview of your latest selection. | do 
not have to buy every selection—only four books during the entire year, to fulfill ul 
my membership requirements. For every three books | buy, you agree to send me 
a valuable bonus book worth up to $5 free. 


pt. 1012 


Nam 


| St. & No. 
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